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The blue for the bea 


As a knitter, if you hold precious your trademark—if you are 
genuinely proud of your product, there is a Geigy blue for 


woolens or worsteds which commands your attention. 


Its rich, brilliant, pleasing and level shade provides sales-counter 
attraction—its resistance to the trying beach elements cannot 


help making satisfied customers. 


As to its other properties, nothing more need be said than it 


is a Polar color. 


Polar Brilliant Blue RAW 


ive the blue for the beach is illustrated in circular 955. 
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Research is conducted on modern lines with up-to-the-minute equipment in § 


the Stamford Research Laboratories of the American Cyanamid Company. | 


DEPENDABLE CHEMICALS FOR YOU 


Successful and economical production of textiles in selecting those best suited to your requirements. | 
is becoming more and more a matter of quality —_ sen : 

6 an SULPHONATED OILS 
and uniformity in the chemicals used. Cyanamid 


PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS 


chemicals and specialties are produced with mod- 


ern equipment to assure controlled quality. There 


SIZING COMPOUNDS 


is a Cyanamid product for practically every tex- DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 
tile chemical need. Our staff will gladly assist you * Registered U. S. Patent Office 
f 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 822 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass.; 


600 South Delaware Avenue, Corner South Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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With Dame Fashion calling the shots—as she 
does in such a large proportion of dyeing jobs 
—you can take the word, “hurry” for granted 
with nearly every order. 

For help in hitting production schedules on 
the nose you can’t find a better team than 
Caleo Dyes and Calco’s Technical Service. 
The dyes themselves provide a complete range 
of types and shades for virtually every dyeing 


need. And our Technical Service Men have an 





enviable record for finding workable solutions 


Gar Color in Textiles 


THE CALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
BOUND BROOK NEW JERSEY 


A Division of American Cyanamid Co. ~+ Philadelphia 
New York + Charlotte + Chicago - 


Boston - 


Providence ~- Paterson 


XXII 


HURKY! 


to tough assignments. Through their first-hand 
contact with dyers. they have in many cases 
actually speeded up dyeing operations—and 
effected tidy savings in time, labor and ma- } 
terials in doing it. 

Their practical, down-to-earth knowledge of 
dyes and dyeing problems is available to you 
for the asking. Simply write or wire our Main 
Office or nearest Branch Office. and a member 


of our Technical Staff will be sent promptly to 


work with you without cost or obligation. 
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Thirty-Fifth 
pr 





COMMERCIAL MUSEUM «+ PHILADELPHIA 


¢ APRIL 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 1939 « 


ODAY marks the opening of the thirty-fifth annual 

Knitting Arts Exhibition at the Commercial 

Museum in Philadelphia. It is held under the joint 
auspices of the National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers and the Underwear Institute. The exhibition 
will continue through Friday of this week. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition is the annual style show, 
midway of progress and sales stimulator of the knit goods 
industry. It is planned to interest everybody and so every 
branch of the industry is represented. The exhibition 
brings together under one roof a most comprehensive 
collection of knitting, dyeing and drying machinery to- 
gether with chemicals, mill supplies and other products 
of interest to the up-to-date knitting mill. The best of new 
ideas, the latest developments in mechanical equipment, 
processes and production methods are discussed and dis- 
played. It affords an excellent opportunity for buyers 


| and sellers to meet under ideal conditions. 


Manufacturers consider it to be one of the most economi- 
cal and effective means of presenting their products to 
the entire knitting trade at one time. This is proved by 


¢ the fact that they exhibit year after year, ninety-three per 


TER 


cent of the exhibitors repeating. The show this year will 
be no exception and you will find much of interest. 


April 17, 1939 


a 


There are many interesting exhibits that will appeal 
particularly to those who are engaged in the wet processing 
branch of the knit goods industry. We suggest that you 
examine all exhibits if possible but for your convenience 
we present the following descriptions of exhibits that will 
be of special value to you in order that you may see the 
latest developments in that particular branch of the in- 
dustry in which you will naturally have the greatest 
interest. 

en 


Exhibits of Special Interest to the 
WET PROCESSING BRANCH 
of the Knit Goods Industry 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., INC. 
York and Cedar Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spaces 64-65-66 
Staple fiber cutting equipment, package dyeing machines, 
and Tube-Tex Finishing Equipment are shown. The 
staple fiber cutting machine and a straight cross stripe 
Tube-Tex finishing unit are in operation. A 120-package 

stainless steel dyeing machine is also in operation. 
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In attendance: Harry W. BuTTERWORTH, Jr., president ; 
DeEHaAveN ButtTeRwortH, vice-president; J. EBert But- 
TERWORTH, vice-president and treasurer ; Wm. E. H. BE tt, 
manager, dyeing machine division; Wm. F. HENNEssy, 
manager, rayon division. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO. 
516 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Space 249 

Featured in this display are the following products: 

“Fanco” Aquapel—a one-bath product for splashproofing 
and finishing hosiery. It is claimed hosiery finished with 
this product has increased resistance to runs and snags. 
“Fanco” Dulzit—a delustrant which is said to impart 
dullness and when used in conjunction with “Fanco” 
Aquapel, any degree of dullness and splashproofness can 
be obtained in one bath. “Fanco” Ingrain Finish—a body- 
giver that is said to work well in conjunction with “Fanco” 
Aquapel and “Fanco” Dulzit, especially on  chiffons. 
“Fanco” Prosol—a modifier used in starch finishing which 
also is said to impart additional weight and a scratch 
proof finish. “Fanco” D-138 Oil—a Sanforizing, finishing 
and softening oil. 

In attendance: W. F. FANcourt, Jr.; W. F. FANcourt, 
3rpD; CHARLES T. Harvey, Howarp A. VIRKLER, CLAUDE 
G. Wor. 





FLETCHER WORKS, INC. 

Glenwood Ave. and Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spaces 172-173 

Of special interest at this booth to readers of the 
REPORTER will be the Fletcher “Standard” Extractor which 
will be on display. In addition silk and rayon throwing 
machinery will be exhibited. 

In attendance: Otto W. Scuaum, president; R. J. 
BARTHOLOMEW, chief engineer; FLETCHER SCHAUM, vice- 
president; W. H. Rometscu, Jr., treasurer; Cuas. W. 
Moore, H. N. RAnN, RAYMOND WINWARD. 


J. B. FORD SALES CO. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Space 352 


Wyandotte sodas and alkalies. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO. 
410 Eighth Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Spaces 182-183-184 

Products shown include the new 100 watt Cooper 
Hewitt fluorescent lamp, Cooper Hewitt mercury vapor 
lamps and neon glow lamps. Featured will be a lighting 
laboratory to display all types of mixed lighting and a 
Uviare laboratory outfit. 

In attendance: W. A. D. Evans, C. F. Strestc, D. R. 
GRANDY, FRANK Moos, W. R. FLounpers, R. B. Cu1p- 
MAN, R. D. Mattey, L. F. Geriscu. 
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INDUSTRIAL DRYER CORP. 


Stamford, Connecticut | ~ 7 
Spaces 14-15 . 1€ 
n 


There is on exhibit their latest type of patented H-wh 
conditioner and twist setter, arranged for steam operation 
and equipped with Bristol control hygrometer for thep 
control and permanent record of temperature and humidity, 
time clock, panel, magnetic valves and motor. 







In attendance: C. M. KitzmMiLuer, H. B. Foutper, F, os 
W. Caeser, G. D. MILLspaucH, J. R. Tutt. rg 
In 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Spaces 16-17 

This display includes mill and fabricated forms of 
Monel, nickel and Inconel. There is also a display of Sa 
equipment made of nickel-clad steel and Inconel-clad steel.} 5.) 
Specific items of equipment are shown which are repre-§ go, 
sentative of the applicability of these materials for dye- te 
house and textile mill use. Emphasis is given to hosiery} jc¢ , 
dyeing and skein dyeing machinery constructed of Monel.} a _ 

In attendance: E. A. Turner, C. J. BrANowicz. Cubs 

a resel 

W. H. & F. JORDAN, JR., MFG. CO. repr 
3047 Amber Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Space 24 | 

New products exhibited at this display consist largely 
of softeners and finishes. } 

In attendance: H. B. Downer, R. A. Bruce, F. T.8 E 
QUINLAN, J. T. McGrocan, G. C. HARKINs. drog 

eh » Pre 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC. ture 
2604 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Pa. =, 
Space 211 and 

Exhibited here are fabrics treated with various Laurel [ 
finishes. 

In attendance: C. E. BERToLET, WILLIAM H. BeErTotet, | TH 
Jr., C. C. HaGetcans, A. Henry GArpe, E. W. Srason- } 
coop, W. R. SARGENT. 

ar pas t 
LEATEX CHEMICAL CO. ee, 
2722 N. Hancock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. dis] 
Space 42 sais 

Chemical specialties for leather and textiles are fea-} 8"@ 
tured. inde 


In attendance: JouN McCuesNney, JoHN F. RIEeEDER, } 


Rone 


Maurice M. Guertin, Rospert R. Wittcoos, H. Hic- | Ha 
GINBOTHAM, CuHas. L. HAMMELL, Louts SoIsSTMANN. | PE 
_ ® 
E. LEITZ, INC. | 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
Space 437 
The following optical instruments are displayed : thread 7 
counters, comparison microscopes, projection microscopes, | 
Lanameter for wool grading, Panphot—a combination § ai 
microscope and reflex camera, Leifo photometer—for  ~ 
measuring of pH, luster and color. Featured will be the ? jo 


I 
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new “Ortholux” microscope, exhibited for the first time 
in the textile field and having many new features. 
In attendance: Cu. A. BRINKMAN, C. J. MARKEY. 











THE MILLER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 
Space 166 
Displayed at this exhibit are various types of lighting 
equipment for the textile industry, featuring in particular 
the new and revolutionary Fluorescent units. 
In attendance: L. M. GRAWEMEYER, JOHN CorRNISH. 






































ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Space 218 

Samples of processing and finishing compounds for ho- 
siery and underwear, together with exhibits of fabrics 
showing effects achieved, are displayed. 

In attendance: A. C. Mackey, manager of hosiery serv- 
ice division; Dr. H. H. Mosuer, director of research; 
A. R. Jenny, Canadian sales manager; ALFRED BRANDT, 
Cuban representative; CHARLES E. MAHER, midwest rep- 
resentative; E. W. KLumMpH and Ciirr Myers, southern 
representatives; Leon P. Brick and JAcK TRESIZzE. 















































THE PERMUTIT CO. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Space 50 

Equipment shown here includes: Zeo-Karb—the hy- 
drogen zeolite method of softening; Permutit’s Spaulding 
Precipitator—the new cold lime softening process. Litera- 
ture and photo blowups describe Automatic Zeolite soften- 
ers, filters, chemical feeds, floc-formers, and other new 
F and improved devices. 























{ 
‘ 


rurel In attendance: M. F. Cortn, D. J. Hess. 
wet,) THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY 
SON- | Co., INC. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
f Space 209 


5 Materials dried on “Hurricane” drying equipment are 
displayed. Large photos of dryers and other equipment 


are shown. <A special feature is an exhibit of photo- 


fea-} graphs and materials covering a recent installation for a 
prominent concern serving the knit goods trade. 
epEr,g -:/? atlendance: W. W. Sisson, W. W. S1pson, JRr., R. P. 
Hic-) Hawxrns, H. O. KaurMann. 


PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING FORM CO. 
i Hunting Park Ave. and 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Space 105AA 
Products shown here include modern hosiery finishing 
equipment including the new Multishape forms by means 


areadp st ; : ee : , 
of which one form can be utilized for various styles and 
opes, : : ; as ‘ ; : 
ation | sizes of hosiery. New rotary boarding machines are also 
) cae : . 
' exhibited. 
—for 


o the In attendance: PAUL GUGGENHEIM, JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 


¢ 





Joun Fox, 





TER 
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PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spaces 268-269-277-278-291-292 

A working demonstration of two types of boarding 
machines, one for women’s stockings and one for men’s 
half hose, is given here. Also shown is an automatic 
device for imparting a special finish to hosiery after it 
leaves the hands of the boarders. Advantages of scien- 
tifically correct drying methods are also demonstrated. 

In attendance: Major C. T. GRIFFITH, manager, ho- 
siery division; CHARLES TIERS, WILLIAM MERRIGAN, 
THOMAS SCHERMERHORN. 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Space 419 

On display here are chemical products for use in various 
textile processes. 

In attendance: E. Niessen, vice-president; Gro. F. 
Loss, Gro. F. Ecker, JouNn W. Brown, Harry N. 
KoppLe, ROBERT ZAMETKIN, Dr. HENry H. GILMANN. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Republic Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Spaces 46-47-48-49 

The following Enduro Stainless Steel products of in- 
terest to the knitting industry are on display: dye jig, 
silk moistening box, dry can, dye beam, skein testing 
machine, dye box, dyeing spindle, perforated water well 
screen, miniature package dyeing machine, stainless steel 
tubes, Upson bolts and nuts, an assortment of miscellaneous 
utensils. 

In attendance: C. C. 
DEHN. 


Snyper, G. W. HINKLE, E. S. 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL 
DIVISION 
The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Spaces 250-251 

Products exhibited here include a super dyeing ma- 
chine, a small lot all Monel metal centrifugal extractor or 
whizzer, a large production all Monel metal extractor or 
whizzer. 

In attendance: R. C. Carne, sales manager; C. F. 
FiscHER and P. B. Compton, Eastern representatives ; 
W. S. Anperson and H. B. Curtis, Southern representa- 
tives. 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, INC. 
Collins and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spaces 252-253 

Shown here are samples of soaps, softeners, sulfonated 
oils, finishing oils, finishing compounds, etc. Special em- 
phasis is made on the combination, dull, repellent finishes 
for silk hosiery, silks, rayons and all textile fabrics. 

In attendance: F. C. Scuotier, E. S. Atkinson, J. F. 
Nose, L. M. Boyp, W. A. DANIEL. 





SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Ave. below Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spaces 27-28-29-30-31-32-33-34-35 

Exhibited here is the Smith, Drum line of textile dyeing 
machinery. 

In attendance: Harry S. DruM 
James E. MacDovuGa tt, 
PARROTT. 


, WILLIAM C. Dopson, 
Jor M. BALLANTINE, Perry M. 


TUBULAR TEXTILE MACHINERY CORP. 
27 West 20th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Spaces 64-65-66 


This is a joint exhibit with H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
——¢ 
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Nylon 


I1.—A new Group of High Molecular Protein-like 
Compounds for the Manufacture of Fibers and 
Plasties* 


E. CLAYTON 


HE recent first public announcement by Dr. C. 

M. A. Stine, Vice-President of E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours & Co., of a discovery made by a 
chemist of the Company, indicates that it is regarded as 
of outstanding potential importance. 
Speaking to an audience attending the 
Herald Tribune Forum, in New York, 
on 27th of October 1938, Dr. Stine 
stated that his company had effected 
the synthesis of a new group of pro- 
tein-like chemical compounds 
which the general term 


Inc., 


Norte: 


to 
has been given. He then 
gave an account in popular language of the special prop- 
erties of some of the many valuable industrial articles, 
e.g., fibers, bristles, etc., which were to be made 
from nylon raw materials and indicated wide outlets for 
their application. He especially mentioned a new textile 
fiber termed “nylon” which he described as “the first 
man-made organic textile fiber produced from coal, 
and water.” 


“nylon” 


sheets, 


air 
The new fiber was now being made on an 
experimental scale and tests of threads of the material 
had been so satisfactory that his company had allocated 
a sum exceeding $8,000,000 for the construction of the 
first unit of a manufacturing plant near Seaford, Dela- 
ware. 

Apparently, the new products are based mainly on the 
subject matter of E. P. 461,236 and E. P. 461,237 (cf. 
Jour. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1937, 53, 496). According to 
E. P. 461,236, one or more monoaminocarboxylic acids, 
or certain of their ester derivatives, e.g., 6-amino-ethyl- 
caproate—N H,.CH,.(CH.),.COOC,H,, are condensed 
preferably in presence of an inert diluent of high b.p., e.g., 
mixed xylenols, by heating for a few hours 


cresols, etc., 


196 


The first part of this discus- 


sion consists of a reprint from the 
Journal of the Society of Dyers and 


Colourists, January, 1939. 
part consists of data supplied by the 
nylon division of the du Pont Co. 








Co. and on exhibit is the Tube-Tex high speed steamer 
and finisher for circular and warp knit fabrics. 
In attendance: Mortimer Coun, Juces G. Watter, § 


E 


CoHN. 


VENANGO ENGINEERING CO. 
G and Lycoming Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spaces 254-255-256 

Shown here are the standard four compartment rotary 
type hosiery dyeing machine and the floating rotary type 
dyeing machine. The machines are constructed of Monel 
metal and stainless steel. 

In attendance: 
J. OKeEy, 


© ——_ 


M. SPEIZMAN, Southern representative; 
Southern representative; A. RoBEeRTSON. 


at about 220° C. to give high molecular polyaminomethy- 
lene carbonyl compounds of the type .. . NH(CH,),.CO. 
MH (CH,),.CO... 

Such a constitution recalls the classical work of Emil 
Fischer in propounding the theory 
that proteins are produced by the con- 
densation of aminocarboxylic acids, 
induced by the mechanism of the cells 
of living animals and plants, 


thus 
leading to the presence of large num- 
bers of polypeptide groupings, e.g.— 
a 
4 


The second 


CHR.CO.NH.CHR.CO.N H—in their molecules. 


The water or alcohol produced in a reaction of the 


type under consideration, is removed immediately it is 


and the diluent is then recovered by distillation 
under reduced pressure. 


formed, 


Probably the most interesting feature in connection with 
the new raw materials is the development of a remarkable 
technique of working them up into fibers, films, etc. If 
it sets to a hard 
but it has been discovered that the molten 
material can be extruded by means of a pressure head of 
nitrogen through fine orifices to yield filaments, etc. 
sessing exceptional properties ; 


the reaction mass is allowed to cool, 
stable solid, 


, pos- 
the term “spinning,” is 
scarcely appropriate to such a process, since the technique 
involved is really a modification of known extrusion proc- 
esses and is best defined as “high temperature extru- 

Ordinary extrusion processes have long been in § 
use for the manufacture of various plastic substances and, 


although the raw material is invariably melted in such 


sion.” 


cases before extrusion, there does not appear to be any 





t 
a 
*Journal, Society of Dyers and Colourists. \ 
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system at present in use in which the operation is con- 
ducted at such a high temperature, viz., over 200° C., as 
that used in the nylon process. Operations at such high 
temperatures probably give the best products when they 
are carried out in the presence of non-oxidizing gases so 
as to reduce the tendency of the melts to undergo slight 
decomposition with consequent discoloration. 

In E. P. 461,237 (loc. cit.), better products for ex- 
trusion in the molten state are obtained by using as initial 
reactants, mixtures of certain diamines of the type— 
H,N.(CH,)x.NH,, where ,==>3 and dicarboxylic acids, 
including some derivatives, of general 
(CH, )»-COOH. where ,=>2. The acids, etc., used are 
those which, besides conforming to the above definition, 
are stable at high temperatures. 





Derivatives which form 
amides when reacted with a primary or sec.-amine, e.g 
anhydrides, acid halides, and di-esters of volatile mono- 
hydric alcohols or phenols, may also be used. Suitable di- 
\ carboxylic acids are oxalic, methylmalonic, glutaric, adipic, 
sebacic, pentamethylene dicarboxylic acids, etc., and suit- 
able diamines are those chiefly containing polymethylene 
groups, ¢€.g., tetra-, penta-, hexa-, deca-, octadecamethy- 
lene-diamines, etc. 

A typical reaction is—HOOC.R.COOH+ H,N.R’.NH, 
—>. .. —HN.R’.NH.CO.R.CO.NH.R’.NH.CO,.R.CO— 
+ (H,O)n,, hence a structural chain unit derived from 1 
mol. each of diamine and acid is—HN.R’.NH.CO.R.CO— 
It is considered best to use reactants having at least a 
total radical length of 9. The radical length of an acid 
= the number of elementary groups in the acid minus 2 
acidic hydroxyl groups, e.g., the radical length of adipic 
acid, HOOC.(CH,),.COOH is 6; and the radical length 


of a diamine == the number of elementary groups minus 1 


atom of hydrogen from each amino-group, e.g., the rad- 
ical length of ethylene diamine, H,.N.CH,.CH.,.NH, is 4. 


The unit length of a condensate — the sum of the 
radical lengths of the diamine and acid used, e.g., the 
product from adipic acid and hexamethylenediamine is— 
—NH(CH,),.NH.CO(CH,),.CO.NH(CH.,),.NH. 
CO(CH,),.CO—. . . and the structural unit is—NH 
(CH,),.-NH.CO.(CH,),.CO—the total radical length of 
the reactants being 14. Water, alcohol or phenol, or hydro- 
chloric acid is eliminated during the reaction when a free 
acid, ester, or acyl chloride, respectively, is used. The actual 
temperatures of the reactions vary from 120°-290° C. The 
first part of the operation may be carried out in a pressure 
vessel, or a reflux apparatus is often suitable. Nitrogen 
is usually bubbled through the melt. The primary product 
separates, the temperature is then raised to 200°-290° C. 
to keep the mass homogeneous, and the final heat-treat- 
ment facilitated by agitation. 
mass increases, 


of the 
its electrical conductivity decreases and is 
measured continuously. The process is completed when 
the intrinsic viscosity of the mass is at least 0.4 (intrinsic 


loge * 
Vviscr sity = 


As the viscosity 


, where u, is the viscosity of a dilute 
C 


m-cresol solution at the temperature of the measurement 
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and in the same units; and C = the concentration in ¢g 





g. 
per 100 c.c. solution). The intrinsic viscosity is deter- 
mined as follows:—A measured amount of the melt is 


withdrawn, precipitated with ethyl alcohol, filtered off, 


dried, and dissolved in m-cresol to give about 
a 0.5% concentration ; 


washed, 
the viscosity is then determined 
at 25° C. Products with an intrinsic viscosity above 0.5 
give filaments of good strength. The molecular weights 
of the new products, which have been termed “ 


super-poly- 
amides,’ 


’ are said to vary from about 7,000 to 20,000. 
The formula of a superpolyamide from pentamethylene- 
diamine and sebacic acid is |—NH.(CH,),.NH.CO 
(CH,),.CO—],. It is prepared by heating the reactants 
in presence of mixed xylenols, by means of the vapor of 
boiling naphthalene (218° C.) ; water is removed as steam 
and finally the xylenol is recovered by distillation under 
reduced pressure. The melt is then poured into alcohol 
and is precipitated as a white powder. After filtration, 
washing with alcohol, and drying, it has m.p. 185°-186° 
C. It is next heated at 234° C. and the melt forced under 
3 Ib. nitrogen pressure through orifices of 0.47 mm. dia- 
meter and the extruded filaments collected on a motor- 
driven drum at 82 ft. per min. It is immediately drawn 
out (cold-drawn) by winding on to another drum re- 
volving at a peripheral speed of 164 ft. per min., thus giv- 
ing an elongation of 100%. The filaments are lustrous 
and silky and their X-ray diffraction photographs are of 
the crystalline powder pattern form. They can be fur- 
352% to yield 
filaments having the following characteristics—Denier at 
break 0.63g; tensile strength at break, 
or 5.2 g. per denier ; 
are 28 kg. per mm*, 


ther cold-drawn to a total elongation of 


50 kg. per mm?. 
(the corresponding figures for cotton 
or 2 g. per denier, and for silk 35 
kg. per mm?*. or 4 g. per denier). No sign of tendering 
occurs after the filaments have been heated for 1 month at 
110° C. On heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
they are hydrolyzed to sebacic acid and pentamethylene- 
diamine hydrochloride. 

Amongst the statements made with regard to the prop- 
erties of the new fiber, are the following :—The strength 
of a 286% elongated fiber is unchanged after 2 months 
immersion in toluene at ordinary temperature or in 2% 
aqueous sodium oleate solution; or after 5 weeks exposure 
to air; Nylon 
are completely 
insensitive to humidity conditions, have extraordinary re- 
sistance to 


or after 5 weeks immersion in boiling water. 
fibers show exceptional elastic recovery, 
solvents and chemical 
ageing properties in air. 


reagents, and good 
The fully cold-drawn fibers give 
sharp X-ray diffraction patterns and are strongly bire- 
fringent. 

The conception of the chemical reactions outlined above 
and the introduction of an ingenious technique in con- 
nection with the manufacture of nylon products by the du 
Pont chemists, are the results of long and carefully plan- 
ned team work directed mainly towards the production of 
an artificial fiber analogous to silk |cf. also E. P. 474,499; 
487,734; and 491,111; (J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1939, 
50-51) ]. 
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The test reports that have been issued show that, in 
many respects, nylon yarns are superior to silk yarns, but 
it will be some time before the relative merits of the fiber 
from a purely textile standpoint can be properly assessed. 
As far as the dyer and printer are concerned, however, it 
is not anticipated that there will be any great difficulty in 
the application of members of several classes of dyes, 
especially if, as has already been indicated, the wet tensile 
strength of the fiber is more in accord with that pos- 
sessed by wet natural fibers. Further it is to be expected 






that, in view of the remarkable physical and chemical 
properties of the raw material, many other extruded forms 
of it will be made ultimately for use in various branches 
of industry, while its possible use as a base for the manu- 
facture of coating and other finishing materials opens up} 
other fields of application. 
new technique now disclosed will be a powerful stimulus 
to research attracted towards the synthesis of new types 
of aliphatic compounds which can be condensed to high 
molecular complexes without undergoing cyclization. 


2.—Physical Properties* 


FIBER 
A. Tensile 


1. Tensile strength—dry—about 5g./den. (51 Kg/mm?_ 


== 72,500 lb. sq. in.) 


2. Tensile strength—wet—about 4.4g./den. 
3. Elongation—dry—about 20%, Can be varied widely. 
4. Elongation—wet—about 30%, Can be varied widely. 
5. Loop strength—dry—95% of tensile strength. 
6. Elastic recovery—against no load. 
% Stretch % Elastic Recovery 
2 100 
4 100 
8 100 
16 91 


(Stretch held 100 sec., recovery in 60 sec.) 
7. Modulus of Elasticity, Resistance to stretch. 
To stretch 1% requires 0.5 g./den. Calculated 
modulus of elasticity—505 Kg./mm.? or 7.25 x 
10° lb. sq. in. Stress-strain curve approximately 
linear up to 4% stretch. 
B. Thermal 


1. Heat capacity—average (20-265° C.)—0.555 cal./ 


af. 
2. Heat of fusion—22 cal./g. 
3. Heat resistance 
100° C, steam—6 days—very slight effect on tenacity. 
65° C, air, 4 months—about 5% loss in tenacity. 
200° C, no oxygen, 3 hours—no change in tenacity. 
225° C, no oxygen, 3 hours—some loss in tenacity. 


245° C, no oxygen, 3 hours—decided loss in tenacity. 
4. Ironing—no effect on tensile strength for iron tem- 
peratures up to 205° C, melts at 245° C. 


C. Hygroscopicity 


3. Linear change—wet length about 3.5% above dry. 
D. Optical 
1. Refractive index—1.53 to 1.57—highly doubly re- 
fracting. 
2. Absorption—0,.002 cm. sheeting equivalent to 2.5 
den./filament. 


Wave length % Absorption 


2350 A 80 
2550 10 
3300 6 
3400 5 
3600 0 


E. Electrical 
1. Volume resistivity—10'* ohms—cm. 


2. Dielectric Constant—5 @ 1000 cycles, 20° C. 
3. Power factor—2 to 3% 1000 cycles, 20° C. 
4. Breakdown strength—1210 volts/mil. 


a 
= 


*, Chemical Resistance 

1. Bleaching agents—At room temperature hydrogen 
peroxide and sodium hypochlorite, (Javelle water) 
in 3% concentration for 2 hours or 0.2% for 16 
hours do not affect tenacity. 
bleach the fiber however. 

2. HCl—Boiling in 5% HCl makes fiber brittle and 
finally disintegrates it. 

3. “Freon’—Liquid “Freon 12” 


These agents do not 


(dichlorodifluorome- 
thane) at room temperature for 8 days does not de- 
crease tenacity. 

4. Polymer is substantially inert to: 
Acetic acid—20%, 25° C. 
Toluene—111° C. 

Sodium oleate—2%, 25° C. 
Formalin—37%, 25° C. 
G. Solubility 





Finally, it is obvious that | 
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1. Density—dry—1.14 1. Solvents @ 25° C.—Phenol, m-cresol, xylenol, for- 
2. Moisture regain—total absorbed averages 7.5-8.0%. mic acid. 
Rel. Humidity % Moisture (dry basis) 2. Solvents dissolving 1% @ 25° C.—Crotyl phenol, 
a bs 4 





10 JS secondary amyl phenol, o-allyl phenol, glycerol mono- 
20 1.35 chlorhydrin, glycerol dichlorhydrin, ethylene bromo- 
30 1.95 hydrin, ethylene chlorhydrin, acetic acid, lactic acid, 
40 2.50 thioglycolic acid, 2, 3-dibrompropanol, phenyl ethyl 
50 3.00 alcohol. 
60 3.70 3. Solvents at elevated temperatures—a few compounds} 
70 4.55 act as solvents. ‘ , 
80 5.55 ee | la tt 
90 6.70 F meconenaiien — by Nylon Division, E. I. du Pont 
e Nemours ¢ o., inc. 
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Controlling 


Dye and Textile Lines 


with Lubricated Plug Cock Valves 


GEORGE F. SCHERER* 


ORROSIVE solutions used in textile manufacture 
and dyeing operations resulted in the early adop- 
tion of corrosion resistant metals for such equip- 

ment as circulating dyeing machines. But singularly little 
attention has been given by manufacturers of such ma- 
chines to the character of valves used on the inlet, discharge 
and flow lines. 

That valves should be selected with the same care as de- 
voted to other equipment is becoming the rule in the more 
modern plants where precise control of dyestuffs is re- 
quired. 

One very necessary use of corrosion resistant valves is 
on feed lines to pad dyeing machines and to the sour and 
chemick tanks in bleacheries. 

In dye plants the valve that most invariably leaks is the 
“drain valve,” usually a quick-action gate. In checking 
such valves, members of our field staff have found that at 
least 90 per cent of these always leak. Then after a new 
quick-action gate is installed it usually, after a year or so 
of service, begins to leak. Such frequent replacements re- 
sult in excessive valve costs. 

On the inlet lines to dye tubs using water and steam at 
pressures from 60 to 150 pounds, leaky valves are preva- 
lent. Heretofore the most generally used valves for this 
service have been gates and occasionally globes, usually 
iron. 


*Director of Research, Merco Nordstrom Valve Company. 


Four-inch Nordstrom Plug Valves installed on drain line with 
Smith Drum Dyeing Machine for dyeing hosiery. 
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Cross-sectional 

view of a 

Nordstrom Lubricated 
Plug Valve. 





Internal leaking of valves frequently goes unnoticed and 
can result in unaccounted-for contamination. 

Because of the outstanding success of lubricated plug 
cock valves in the chemical industry, considerable research 
has been recently conducted in numerous plants manufac- 
turing and handling dyes, tanning solutions and for ser- 
vices where corrosion and erosion are factors to be reck- 
oned with. 

The steam services in dye plants and textile mills for 
which lubricated plug valves are used include steam 
lines in heating of buildings and for process purposes such 
as boiling, bleaching, dyeing, drying, pressing, etc. It 
should be noted that in the textile industry the need for 
process steam is so great that practically all of the larger 
mills operate their power plants primarily for this purpose, 
building heat and power usually being secured as _ by- 
products. 

The plug cock principle is as old as the hills. But its 
modern application utilizing the combination of hydraulic 
lifting force and the plastic lubricant as a sealing means 
is little more than two decades old. 

In the lubricated plug valve there is only one moving 
part—the plug. It is sealed by a film of viscous lubricant 
over its entire surface and it seats upon a confined area of 
the same lubricant. Hence the pressure lubricated plug 
valve offers no opportunity for foreign material to lodge 
on the seat of the valve. 

But of prime importance, is the fact that the valve can 
neither leak internally nor externally since a seal of lubri- 
cant under pressure surrounds the ports of the valve in an 
unbroken circuit regardless of whether the valve is open 
or closed. 

A small lubricant screw at the top of the plug acts as a 
hydraulic jack. A stick of lubricant is inserted under this 
screw. A few turns of the screw create the necessary 
Grooves in the 
plug connecting with transmission grooves in the interior of 
the valve body distribute the lubricant under pressure 
to the seat. If the plug should ever become hard to turn, 
a slight turn of the lubricant screw boosts the pressure 
sufficiently to slightly lift the tapered plug, making it 


hydraulic pressure for sealing the valve. 


easy to turn. 

These valves operate with a 90° turn of the plug and are 
exceptionally well adapted to the handling of corrosive 
solutions and liquids carrying considerable amounts of 
solids in suspension because of the protection afforded by 
the lubricant. 
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Four-way Nordstrom Multiport Plug Valve installed on Morton 


‘Revolving Beam Dyeing Machine used on 
dyeing.” 


inlet “direct 


LUBRICANTS FOR DYE SERVICE 

The lubricants used for these valves come in the form 
of small plastic sticks which are inserted into the plug 
shank and the lubrication is effected by turning down upon 
the lubricant screw. The lubricants furnished for use in 
the textile and dyeing industries are compounded of mate- 
rials which are approved for such services; that is, they 
contain no mineral oils but only saponified vegetable or 
animal oils and other innocuous vehicles. 

The valves may be procured in various alloys, such as 
the stainless steels, Monel metal, various bronzes, alumi- 
num, or in fact almost any commercial type of corrosion 
resistant alloy which may be made into valve castings. 
They are also available in the regular cast iron and cast 
steel. 

One feature of these valves which should commend them 
to the dyer is their absolute tightness against leakage 
which is effected by the plastic lubricant seal. As a result 
of their being drip-tight there is no possibility of contami- 
nation of various dyeing solutions through leakage and their 
simple mechanical design and quarter-turn operation make 
them particularly desirable for handling chemical solutions 
and those containing a considerable proportion of solids. 

They lend themselves readily to remote operations, 
since by means of an extended T-wrench or chain wheel, 
they can be operated in overhead lines above the dye tubs 
or below the floor. 

A brief list of some of the dye and textile equipment 
calling for the use of valves for which lubricated plug 
valves are adaptable include: 


Wool scouring bowls. This process involves the use of 
hot and cold soapy water, with some alkali mixed in; 


also steam. 


Carbonizing machinery. In this process the wood is im- 
mersed in a bath of dilute sulfuric acid in order to remove 
the vegetable matter adhering to it. Water service. 
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Contains dilute alkali. 


} 
Water 


service. ' 


Neutralizing machinery. 


Backwashers for worsted tops. These machines contain ) 


hot soapy water. Water service. Steam service. 


—_— 
Dryer for raw stock, yarn and cloth. Steam service. 
Slashers. Steam service. Piping for starch solutions. — 
Cloth washers and scourers. Hot and cold water service. 
Gas singers. Illuminating gas service. Water service. 
Tenters. Steam service. 

, DUNC 
Kiers. Water service. Steam service. i 
Crabs. Water service. Steam service. 
Decating machines. Steam service. 
Steam brush. Steam service. Presi 
Cloth carbonizing machine. Water service. 
Calenders. Steam service. 
Dyeing machinery. Steam service. Water service. This 

class includes a great variety of machines used for dye- , 

ing stock, yarn and piece goods, such as tubs, kettles, jigs, ‘ 

padders and various special machines. 
Mercerizing machines. Water service. Le 
PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES | 

Most of the valves are of low pressure, although with the 4 
increasing use of super-heated steam there is more de- 
mand for high pressure valves. The sizes commonly used 
are from 34” up to 8”, 10” and 12”. 

In other industries these pressure lubricated valves are Jan 
handling temperatures from 150 degrees below zero to 750 
degrees above. They successfully handle pressures up — 
to 5,000 pounds per square inch. 

The textile industry forms one of the largest markets for ON 
manufacturers of humidifier equipment and these systems 
include elaborate water and compressed air piping systems. | T 
The compressed air system includes, in addition to the 
piping to the humidifiers, the piping to cleaning devices, Yor 
air-operated tools, etc. On air lines the use of lubricated Chi 
plug valves is particularly advantageous and likewise on Cac 
gas lines to boilers where leaks are a danger factor. Ha 
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Harold, H. F. Herrmann, D. R. Kneeland, G. A. Moran, 
W. M. Scott, H. W. Stiegler, H. 
P. J. Wood, and H. C. Chapin. 

of the American Standards Association, also was present 


S. Travis, Ben Verity, 


P. G. Agnew, Secretary 


to discuss the work of that Association. 

The report of the Committee on Coordination of Stand- 
ards was presented, and as recommended, the needs of 
various tests for revision were considered. Those on 
Fastness to Washing were first discussed by Mr. Moran, 
who reported on a meeting of his committee with a com- 
mittee from the Cotton Finishers’ Association, in which 
labelling in conformity with tests was proposed. Tests 
described by Mr. Moran were approved tentatively by the 
Research Committee, for submission to another such joint 
meeting. The opinion was again expressed that a second, 
less rigorous perspiration test be developed, for appli- 


cation to rayon linings. Hugh Christison was appointed 
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ready in use, and that it furnish samples and specifications 
to the British and German associations; further, that we 
consider duplication of the four intermediate foreign dyed 
standards as soon as specifications become available. 

It was announced that a complete revision of the Year 
Book would be made this year, and it was requested that 
all reports be in by April first. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HaAro_p C. CHapin, Secretary. 
. fo 
MEETING, MID-WEST SECTION 
MEETING of the Mid-West 
the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Illinois on Saturday, 
February 18, 1939. 
Dinner 


Section was held at 


was served at 7:30 P.M. members and 


74 
guests were present. 
The business meeting was called to order at 8:30 P.M. 
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Proceedings of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


by Chairman E. J. Siegrist. The Minutes of the previous 
meeting and the annual report of the Secretary were read 
and approved. The Treasurer’s annual report was also 
read and approved. 


Mr. A, J. Feit, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
composed, beside himself, of Mr. E. H. Roedel, Mr. A. 
Roy, Mr. Mark Kremers, and Mr. F. H. Proudfoot, an- 
nounced that the following were selected: 

Chairman—Herman Boxser; Vice Chairman— A. G. 


Alexander; Treasurer—Frank Acker; Secretary—David 
Anderson. 





All were unanimously elected by a rising vote. 

The appointment of the Sectional Committee was left 
to Mr. Boxser. Appointments were as follows: K. A. 
Coate, A. J. Feit, W. A. Haines, E. A. Johnson. 

Representative to the National Council (re-appointed) 
B. C. Blowney. 

Mr. Siegrist then turned the meeting over to Mr. Her- 
man Boxser. A rising vote of thanks in appreciation of 
the fine work of our retiring officers was given. Mr. 
Blowney gave a report of the National meeting at Atlanta. 

The members were advised of the death of Mr. Adolph 
Scholler, and the Secretary was delegated to write to Mr. 
Fred Scholler, in behalf of the Section, expressing to him 
the esteem in which Mr. Adolph Scholler was held by the 
members of this Section. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned 
at 9:00 P.M. 

Mr. Beery of the Railway Express Company then pre- 
sented a film “On the Wings of the Morning,” which 
was well received by all who attended. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Davip ANDERSON, Secretary. 


——— 


MEETING, NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 


MEETING of the Northern New England Section 
was held at the Boston City Club, on Friday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1939. 

There were thirty-nine members present at the dinner, 
which was served in the Grill Room of the City Club. 
Following the dinner a short business meeting was held, 
presided over by Mr. Clarence Nutting, Chairman. As 
the adoption of the new constitution is practically assured, 
it appears that the local section is entitled to an additional 
Councillor. Accordingly, a motion was made, seconded 
and carried that Dr. Scott be transferred to membership 
in the Council as Representative of the N. N. E. Section 
rather than Member-at-large. His term of office is for 
the remainder of the fiscal year, the change to take place 
when and if the constitutional amendment is officially 
adopted. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, about twenty 
additional guests joined the group to hear Dr. M. J. Shear, 
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Senior Biochemist in the Office of Cancer Investigations, ) 
United States Public Health Service, Harvard Univer- | 
sity, give a very interesting and instructive paper on) 
“Chemistry and Cancer Genesis.” Dr. Shear described 

the causes and effects of cancer, mostly in the early stages, 

using white mice for his illustrations. As to cancer’s 

relation to the textile industry, Dr. Shear described the 

various chemicals and dyes which tend to produce cancer, 

As most of his work is still in the experimental stages, | 
there was considerable interest among Dr. Shear’s audi- 

ence, and he very graciously conducted a question and 

answer period at the conclusion of his talk. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joun N. Datton, Secretary. 


REPORT, NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
STUDENT SECTION 


URING the last week in January Mr. Charles B. 
Ordway, in charge of the technical department of the 
Southern office of American Products Inc., gave a series 
of lectures in which he explained and illustrated various 
methods of handling crepe rayons from greige to finished 
product, and discussed naphthol dyes. 
On February 4th, Mr. Jack Schandler, a graduate of the 
N. C. State College Textile School, now in the laboratory 


of Geigy Co., in Charlotte, discussed the application of } 


chrome colors on wool; and Mr. W. Sims, of the same 
company, discussed the application and naming of dye- 
stuffs. Mr. H. Sims of the Carolina Aniline & Extract 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., talked about modern wool scouring 
compounds. 


During the first week in February Dr. H. H. Mosher, 
Research Director of the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., gave 
a series of talks on “Modern Auxiliaries,” “Silk and Rayon 
Finishes,” and “Silk Problems.” 

In February the Section was fortunate in hearing sev- 
eral other speakers. Mr. P. J. Wood of the Royce Chem- 
ical Co., described the planning and erection of the Stone- 
cutter Mills dye-house, of which he had charge. Mr. Pat 
Gaskin of Phipps and Bird spoke on the “Theory and 
Application of pH to Textiles.” Mr. E. I. Birnbaum of 
Hart Products Corporation spent a day lecturing and 
supervising laboratory experiments on hosiery dyeing by 
students. Mr. Ben Verity of the Carbic Color and Chem- 
ical Co. completed a trip to various Southern Textile 
Schools by spending two days as the guest of Professor 
Grimshaw, lecturing on Indigosols, and his own personal 
mill experiences. Mr. W. A. Pardue of the Premier Pabst 
Sales Co. lectured on plant lay-out and desizing. Mr. 
Harry Sims reutrned on March 4th to lecture on the dye- 
ing of full-fashioned silk hosiery. 

Respectfully submitted, 


SEYMOUR SCHANDLER, Secretary. 
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Modern Package Dyeing Equipment” 


THOMAS R. SMITH** 


HE dyeing of cotton yarn both unmercerized and 

mercerized in package form has made great strides 

in recent years. When first introduced many dyers 
questioned the possibility of penetrating from 2 to 3 inches 
of yarn, but in spite of this opposition more cotton yarn 
is probably dyed on either packages or beams today than 
by any other method. 

Until quite recently a great many users of dyed yarns 
considered package dyeing unsatisfactory for use where 
absolute levelness of shade was necessary and a few still 
hold this idea but on account of its savings in costs and 
due to present economic conditions an increasing number 
of mills have begun to investigate the possibilities of this 
type of dyeing. 

Since this paper deals primarily with equipment the 
mechanical features will be emphasized more than the 
chemical without attempting however to minimize the 
importance of the proper selection of dyestuffs and their 
application. 

Solubility and relative exhaustion of dyes is of much 
greater importance in machine dyeing than in some other 
methods. The package is a perfect filter and in order to 
prevent filteration all dye liquors must be in solution. 
And of course any discussion of dyeing would not be 
complete without considering the water supply. 
softened and filtered water free 


Properly 
from minerals and other 
impurities should be a prerequisite of every dye plant. 

Now getting back to the mechanical side we first come 
to the winding of the yarn. Uniform winding is a most 
With- 
out it all our efforts in the other particulars would be of 
no avail. 


important factor overlooked by a great many mills. 


Even density of all the packages in a given 
dye lot with same overall diameter will help eliminate 
unevenness of dyeing. 

Package machines have been for the most part con- 
structed of cast iron and a few of sheet steel. The sheet 
steel — were very unsatisfactory due to scaling 
off of rust particles but the cast iron machines served 
their purpose fairly well. However on account of the 
metal effect that iron has on most dyes, dulling them to a 
large extent, and the effect of rust, it was apparent that a 
better metal was needed. The nickel alloy metals such as 
Monel and stainless steel were considered prohibitive by 
a majority of the trade. 
were 


And also the machinery companies 
afraid of these metals because they did not know 
how to fabricate them. 


*Py resented at Annual Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., 
**\Viscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C. 


December 3, 1938. 
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A few machines were built of Monel, some were lined 
with Monel and finally complete machines were fabricated 
of stainless steel plates and castings. The composition 
of the stainless steel used mostly consists of 18-8S which 
is 18 per cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel and stabilized 
for welding with low carbon content. Also 18-8S5MO 
has been used which has molybdenum added for greater 
resistance to chemicals. 

Another metal which has been tested thoroughly for 
package dyeing equipment is Inconel, 
nickel 
13 per 


an alloy of high 
80 per cent, with about 
cent chromium and the balance This metal 
resists all the chemicals used in cotton dyeing but is higher 
in price than stainless steel. 

After using machinery manufactured of stainless steel 
for three or four years now some of us know and realize 
that this metal is not too costly 


content, approximately 


iron. 


after all but in reality 
is the most economical metal from any standpoint, either 
first cost or in the long run, that we could possibly use. 
The reason for this fact is that with machines that do not 
attract dyestuff to the metal more dyeings are possible 
per day, due to time saved from boiling out between dye- 
ings. Also much brighter shades are possible and fewer 
re-dyes are required on account of absence of rust. 
lack of rust particles also cuts 


This 
down on the percentage 
of waste yarn. 

As we go step by step in the analysis of the important 
parts of this operation we come to the pump. The pump 
can be rightfully called the heart of the machine. And 
after we are sure that a satisfactory pump has been in- 
stalled the maintenance of that pump to the very highest 
peak of efficiency at all times must not be lost sight of. 
The complete absence of air is necessary and the packag- 
ing of the pump should be inspected at least once every 
week in a routine way. 

Automatic temperature control is a very important fea- 
These 
devices tend to eliminate or at least reduce possibility of 
human error and 


ture that also has more recently been considered. 


where controllers are used 
give a record of every operation from a standpoint of 
temperature and time. 


Live 


recorder 


steam should be avoided closed 
coils used for heating. Greater uniformity of shade will 
be attained from batch to batch if live steam is eliminated. 

One of the big problems connected with package dyeing 
has been that of extracting and drying of the yarn after 
dyeing. Centrifugal extractors both individual size for 


one package and conventional large size have been used 


entirely, only 
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and are now in use to a large extent. The chief drawback 
here is on labor cost, and another disadvantage 
the disarrangement of the yarn in the case of 
extractor but this has not been serious. 

The drying of centrifugally extracted yarn 


has been 
the large 


has been 


in cabinet type dryers which take from 10 to 18 hours 
to dry on the average. This length of time has been 


objected to by some, however, the quality of the work 
produced through this type of extracting and drying has 
been good. 

The vacuum type of extractor is used but in most cases 
does not extract down below 70 per cent of moisture 
content. The newest extractor is a pressure type where 
the loaded yarn carrier is placed inside of a closed tank 


with lid bolted down and pressure used to force the 
moisture from outside the package to inside. The per- 


centage of moisture left in the yarn by this method is 
from 50 per cent to 55 per cent. 

Yarn extracted by pressure for one hour is placed in a 
closed kier and dried by circulating hot air through the 
yarn either from inside out or from outside in. This 
drying time takes from as low as 2% hours on some 
colors and yarns to as long as 5 to 6 hours on others. 

The chief objection to this type of extracting and drying 
has been dirty air in those localities where the air is 
contaminated. Of course where atmospheric conditions are 
nearer perfect no trouble has been experienced. Recently 
new developments have been made which it is claimed 
remove this handicap. 

The advantages of pressure extracting and drying are 
first saving in labor cost; second the yarn is untouched 
from the time of loading before dyeing until it is dried. 
This will facilitate winding or delivery from the dye tube 
and third the time cycle involved in the entire operation 
of dyeing and drying is reduced by about one-half. 

We will now project a moving picture which will show 


a complete mechanized package dyeing operation. This 
picture was made at Wiscassett Mills by Mr. W. A. 


Wolhar of the Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
I wish to take this opportunity to thank Mr. Wolhar for 
his kind cooperation and compliment him on his excellent 
photography. 

MOVING PICTURE 

By Mr. W. A. WoLHAR 

Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Talk Accompanying Moving Picture 
By Tuomas R. SMITH 


The first view shown is a modern high speed winder, 
winding cotton yarn from spinning bobbins to perforated 
dye tubes of 5g” inside diameter. As explained earlier 
this operation is of utmost importance. 

The next view is that of loading the package carrier 
with yarn. This carrier is removable and is conveyed by 
an overhead crane which travels in all directions over the 
room. The crane is controlled from a push button panel 
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with all controls on this panel, which hangs from the} 
bridge. 

The loaded carrier is placed in an open boilout machine) 
which wets the yarn preparatory to dyeing by circulating, 
with a pump, from outside only. The pump is directly 
under the kier and cannot be seen in the picture. 

After the yarn has been thoroughly wet out it is 
removed to the dyeing machine proper with closed lid 
and the dyeing operation is now ready to begin. 

The dyestuff is dissolved and prepared or reduced in 
the drug room, separate from the dye house, stainless 
steel tanks are used for this purpose, one tank for each 
machine and the dye passed through the wall by means 
of stainless steel pipe to the dyeing machine. 

The automatic temperature recorder controllers are 
shown on the wall of the dye house, each dyeing machine 
having its own recorder controller and also each boil out or 
rinsing machine. 

Sampling the dye machine before discharging the dye 
bath is shown. One entire package is removed through 
the sample lid and a skein wound from this package. The 
package is returned to the machine and the dyeing con- 
tinued. The skein is now finished in the laboratory. 

The shade is satisfactory and the dyed lot is now re- , 
moved to the rinsing machine. This rinsing machine is | 
the same as the boiling out machine. The yarn is prepared 
for dyeing as well as finished after dyeing in the same | 
machine. If necessary the yarn is now washed, soaped 
and finished whichever is necessary due to the type of dye. ! 

Now the yarn is ready for extracting and is removed 
by the overhead crane to the closed pressure extractor. 
The lid is bolted down and allowed to remain one hour. 
This view does not show the compressor or blower which 
is in the basement. As stated before this extractor 
operates by pressure from the outside of the package 
forcing the moisture out through the inside of the tubes. 

The yarn is now transferred from the extractor to the | 
dryer where hot air of fom 200° to 250° F. 
through the yarn. This dryer has a centrifugal blower | 
in the basement which blows air through a rapid heater | 

' 
; 


is blown | 


and then through the yarn either from outside in or from 
the inside out of the package. 
by 4-way valves. 


This direction is controlled 


The time of drying varies from 2% hours to as long as 
5 or 6 hours in a few cases. This variation of time is 
caused by the size or density of the yarn and some types 
of colors take longer to dry than others. 

After the yarn is dry the carrier is conveyed to a scale 
and weighed to be certain that the drying is to the correct 
degree. 

Now in conclusion since we deal with so many variables 
in any dyeing operation the job is not an easy one. Chance 
for human error should be eliminated wherever possible, 
and the human element, that of the men themselves must 
be given very careful consideration. Intelligent, trained 
men are the most important requirement. 
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Stainless Steel Dyeing Machines—Open Top Boilout Machines 
—Closed Type Dryers. 


We 


possil le. 


should at all times keep the process as simple as 
Two things in fact that might be considered 
synonymous with package dyeing are simplicity and solu- 
bility. 
DISCUSSION 

Dr. Hawley: I would like to ask Mr. Smith just how 
he does that pressure extracting. I didn’t quite under- 
stand that. 

Mr. Smith: 
which operates 
compressor is in the basement. 
I stated, 
There are no tanks. 
tank, the yarn being inside. 


We use a 5-stage centrifugal compressor, 
at about 3,500 revolutions a minute. This 
We couldn’t show that, as 
because of the light. It is directly connected. 
This pressure goes right into the 
This blows the moisture right 
through the inside of the package and out, connecting 
with the outside. 

Dr. Hawley: 

Ir. Smith: Yes, probably a couple of pounds per square 
inch, 


It is just a high air pressure? 


Automatic Temperature Recorder Controllers for Every 
Operation. 
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Overhead Handling System Covering Entire Room. 


Dr. Haz 
Mr. 


55 per cent ? 
heat there. 


That takes you down to 50 or 
Yes. We little 


vley: 


Smith : also use a 


The extracting is partially drying. 
> J d 2 


Dr. Draves: What air pressure do you use in drying? 


Mr. Smith: Well, about two pounds pressure in the 
tanks. We use a centrifugal blower there which is a differ- 
ent type blower than the extractor. It is a centrifugal 


type blower that operates at 3,500 revolutions, and blows 
the air right up into the machine by means of a manifold 
pipe which is connected with various pipes. 

Mr. What is the temperature 
used for drying? 

Mr. Smith: We use temperatures as high as 
can’t do that on some very pale shades and we 
on bleached yarn because of the yellow, but we 
and I would like to be able to go to 300. In { 
trying to get it up to that. 

Mr. Worthington: What relative humidity do you use? 

Mr. Smith: We don’t control that in this drier. The 


Youngblood : of the air 
250°. We 
can’t do it 

» to 250, 


ik I am 


Open Type Dryer. 
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humidity starts out—I couldn’t say what it is—with the 
wet yarn and gradually comes down to bone-dry. 

Mr. Worthington: I meant the air itself. 

Mr. Smith: The air used for drying? 

Mr. Worthington: Yes. 

Mr. Smith: I couldn’t say what it is. We don’t control 
that. We bring it right down to bone-dry. We don’t 
try to control that. We put the moisture back into the 
yarn later. 

Mr. Seibert: Mr. Smith, all your remarks have been in 
relation to cotton? 

Mr. Smith: Yes, cotton yarn. 

Mr. Seibert: Not to rayon? 

Mr. Smith: No. 

Dr. Draves: May I ask another question, please: What 
pressure do you consider essential during the dyeing 
operation, pressure per square inch; and also, do you con- 
sider two-way circulation essential ? 

Mr. Smith: The pressure per square inch exerted from 
the pump itself is around 30 pounds. In this view, the 
pressure gauge is on the wall there with the recorder 
controller on one machine, and we have two pressure 
gauges. One shows the back pressure after the dye liquor 
has passed through the yarn and in operation it will show 
about 20 pounds, because the main pressure comes into 
the tank from the outside and then goes through the yarn. 
When the pressure is coming from the inside out it will 
spend itself down to about 10 pounds after it has passed 
through the yarn as on the pressure gauge. I consider 


inside and two-way circulation absolutely necessary and 
essential. 


Mr. Evans: 
tirely on shells. 

Mr. Smith: Yes, on tubes. 

Mr. Evans: Are there any separations between those 
tubes? 

Mr. Smith: Yes, there are. You noticed in the picture 
there, where the yarn was coming out of the extractor 


I understand the yarns are wound en- 
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———- 86 
and drier you could see those shining metal parts between undet 
the tubes. Those are separators which make a seal / ucts 
between the two packages. agent 
Mr. Evans: Is there any tendency for those tubes to J stand 
buff on the ends? devel 
Mr. Smith: Yes, if they are paper tubes. But we find point 
that we have little bother with that. Of course ajfter prod 
those tubes begin to chafe or break we have to throw the 
them away, but we are using a lot of metal tuhes. We § and 
consider metal tubes much more satisfactory. They are ing 
cheaper because they last practically indefinitely. drav 
Mr. Evans: We have been using metal tubes quite a J alts 
good deal, but our machines will carry ten six-inch pack- | oom 
ages to a spindle and we have found that the operators in proj 
dropping those pound packages are apt to buff the ends of first 
those metal tubes considerably. ap 
Mr. Smith: That might be due to the separator itself, for 
not being so cupped there to receive it. We have had } ye 
some trouble with that, but we have separators that make the 
a perfect seal. ok 
Dr. Draves: In German practice they had trouble in I 
that the shoulder of the package wasn’t completely dyed fin 
and they had a machine for fel 
Mr. Smith: I am sorry that we didn’t show that. It a 
was another one of those things where the light wasn’t ‘ 
suitable for the picture. I should have explained that. _ 
We do what we call “crimp” the packages. That is 
probably not a very scientific expression, but we put them | wi 
in a machine which is like an inverted bowl, or two bowls 
which come together, and just crush this hard edge over, ha 
and it tends to compensate for that hardness. In the " 
winding the package travels so fast that it has to build ” 
up on each end to a certain extent. ge 
Mr. Evans: If you don’t block those ends, do you find 
a tendency for white cross-overs? , 
Mr. Smith: Yes. Right at the end you find it, not . 
white, but light in shade. If you knit it up it shows " 
streaks. 
- 
p 
= t 
k 
t 
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Preparing and Finishing 


of Textile Fabrics* 


HECTOR C. BORGHETTY** 


HE title of our subject would indicate that we are 
about to review the sequences of scouring and 
finishing operations for various grades of cloth, 
the machines employed and the types of products used. In 





*Presented before Rhode Island Section, November 21, 1938. 
**Textile Chemical Division, General Dyestuff Corporation. 
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view of the fact, however, that this audience is practical 
and technical, it will be far more appropriate to pass over 
the first two features which are so well known to the 
majority of you and consider instead, the types of materials 
used. 


At first glance this appears to be a rather complicated 
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undertaking because there are, literally, hundreds of prod- 
ucts on the market today sold as scouring and finishing 
agents. Many of these are well known and established 
standbys while others are new products which have been 
developed to improve or ease some of the most troublesome 
points in textile processing. The first and most important 
product used in textile processing is soap. This embodies 
the three major requirements of wetting-out, detergency 
and softening, and at one time was used both for prepar- 
ing and finishing cotton goods. Unfortunately, it has its 
drawbacks. It becomes ineffective in hard water, mineral 
salts, acids, etc. Modern chemistry endeavored to over- 
come these effects by preparing a product with similar 
properties, but without its defects. Thus appeared the 
first textile chemical of importance—sulfonated castor oil, 
a product which is certainly a well established auxiliary 
for pasting up dyestuffs, wetting-out and for Alizarine 
dyeing. It was produced from a fatty acid, which is also 
the basis for soap, but was given a sulfuric acid instead 
of a caustic treatment. 

Its success led investigators to develop an entirely new 
line of “special chemicals,” which has opened up a vast 
field, but has created such confusion that it has become 
difficult to select the most appropriate product to use for 
each particular requirement. 

There is now, at our disposal, a complete line of products 
which can be used in all textile operations from desizing 
to finishing, but as these products differ structurally, and 
have certain definite characteristics, they can also be very 
readily misused ; for instance, if one wishes to increase the 
penetration of a desizing liquor, it is important that the 
wetting-out agent used does not destroy the biological 
effect of the enzyme. 

Let us give another example, taking peroxide bleaching 
of rayon fabrics. This is now being accomplished cur- 
rently by impregnating greige goods with a concentrated 
solution of hydrogen peroxide and sodium silicate. The 
goods are allowed to stand overnight, which gives the 
peroxide ample opportunity to accomplish its work and 
then they are scoured. A wetting-out agent is quite 
beneficial for this purpose, but it should not be of a type 
that would tend to decompose peroxide baths: otherwise 
there would be a waste of expensive material. Another 
instance would be in attempting to use an Alizarine 
assistant on a woolen fiber which is to be treated with a 
strong acid bath (carbonizing). There are on the market 
sulfonated oils which have a high —SO, content which 
would be used for such a purpose. It is important to 
indicate here the necessity of using the high —SO, oil 
when great stability is needed, but useless to do so for 
normal purposes. 

A great impetus was given to the manufacturing of 
products which will be beneficial to us in textile process- 
ing when it was discovered that the sulfonation of an oil 
would counter-balance the deficiency of the carboxyl group, 
but would also subtract from the fatty acid its detergent 
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and softening properties. This led to the formation of 
a condensation product of the fatty acid with a product 
containing the sulfonic group. It also led to the discovery 
of the sulfonated alcohols, which possess softening proper- 
ties as well as detergency. 

Let us consider some examples of sulfonation. 


Sulfonated castor oil is obtained by treatment as follows: 
OH O-SO,H 


C,,H;, + H,SO, = C,,H» 


COOH COOH 
and neutralizing with alkali (usually caustic soda) to ob- 
tain the soluble sodium salt. 
In the above reaction the sulfuric acid functions, not in 


OH 
its hydrolyzed form but as SO, giving a sulfuric 


OH 
ester (sulfated ricinoleic acid). This product, relatively 


simple to prepare, is soluble in water and was used satis- 
factorily for alizarine red dyeing, as a wetting-out agent 
and for pasting up dyestuffs. It became regarded as an 
indispensable auxiliary and thus created the incentive 
to produce similar compounds with better properties, 
particularly greater stability towards acids, alkali and 
calcium salts so as to suit newer purposes (naphthol 
dyeing for instance.) This led to the increasing of the 
sulfuric acid content in the following manner: 
Ricinoleic acid can be sulfonated in three different ways: 


CH,—(CH),—CH—CH,—_CH—CH—(CH,),—COOH 
| 


OH 
(1) In the —OH group giving an ester. 
(2) In the double bond —CH == CH— giving an ester 
by addition of O— and H. 
s0,¢ 
OH 

(3) In the —CH,— groups giving sulfonic acids. 

As we increase the degree of sulfonation towards the 
theoretical mark, the resultant products become increas- 
ingly stable. 

The condition as obtainable in (3), that of a true 
sulfonic acid, is what creates the greatest stability to 
acids, alkalies and lime salts. 

Any of the above can be bought on the market under 
such names as sulfonated castor oil, Monopol oil, Prestabit 
oil, etc. 

We have started from a fatty acid similar to that used 
in soaps, and have made use of the —SO,H— group as the 
solubilizer instead of the carboxyl group. Our main 
accomplishment is that of having eliminated the —COOH 
group which is responsible for all of the deficiencies of 
soap. It is this group which hydrolyzes and causes the 
instability of soap to acid. It is also the cause of lime 
precipitating the extremely objectionable lime soaps, which 
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account for a great deal of trouble and waste in the textile 
industry. 

In (1) the ratio of SO, is usually low, while in (3) it 
is high so that the resultant product is stable at all tem- 
peratures, has good wetting properties, is indifferent to 
lime and magnesium salts, besides being capable of dis- 
persing their insoluble soaps. Unfortunately, however, this 
product has lower softening properties, excepting on wool, 
and exhibits little detergency. This is explained by the 
fact that the sulfonic acid group when incorporated into 
the molecule of the fatty acid, dilutes its properties. 

Attempts were made to lower the —SO, content neces- 
sary to produce solubility, by blocking off the —COOH 
entirely, accomplished by condensing with butylic alcohol. 
The resultant product has good stability to acids and salt, 
but not to alkalies at high temperature. Its wetting-out 
and emulsifying properties were good but it possesses no 
detergency. 

The —COOH group can also be blocked off with an 
amino group. This derivative is more stable but still 
not enough so at high temperatures. It is used consider- 
ably as an excellent penetrant. 


The next step was to block off the —COOH group, but 
at the same time sulfonate outside the fatty acid molecule 
by condensing oleic acid with oxyethyl sulfonic acid, giving 
the first synthetic detergent of real value and of good 
stability. It lacked only stability in acids and alkalies 
at high temperatures (still an ester at the bond), and 
softening properties. 





Greater stability was arrived at by using a bond through 
an amino group instead of the alcohol, and thus obtaining 
an improved brand. 

An entirely different departure resulted in eliminating 
the —COOH by transforming it to alcoholic function 

R — COOH + 4H = R — CH,OH + H,O 
By sulfonating, products of good penetrating qualities, 
frothy, detergents and wood good stability to salt, acids 
Their 
stability could be increased by sulfonating in the mole- 
cule, but this would result in less detergency and wetting- 


and alkalis at low temperatures were obtained. 


—_— 


— @ ——_ 


“Latex’—A Textile Auxiliary* 


R. E. NELSON** 


HEN I was thinking over what I could tell 
you men of the textile industry about latex, I 
was at a loss to know just what might prove 
most interesting to a group in a different industry com- 





*Presented before Philadelphia Section, March 3, 1939. 
**Naugatuck Chemical Division of the U. S. Rubber Company. 
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out. Usually the following alcohols (fatty, so called deter 


because they are related to the higher fatty acids) areé direct 
used: lauryl and oleyl. 








pcan 2 
In selecting appropriate agents to assist textile process-f vious: 
ing, some of the following practical points will be found§ woul: 


helpful : In 

Wetting-out and scouring agents should be selected from that 
the point of view of their stability in the medium desired, § com 
but also their effectiveness at the temperature to be em- § indus 
ployed. in th 

There is a new category of products which are§ is sti 
being offered as textile assistants. I am referring to§ rathe 
mixtures of sulfonated products with solvents. One group § relat 
contains solvents which help degreasing, such products § ship 
are of use wherever it is found necessary to remove oil § are | 
and grease stains from cloth. The solvents used are and 
usually benzene, carbon-tetrachloride, tri-chlorethylene, } be | 
tetra-hydro-naphthalene, and hexalin. The latter two are r 
hydrogenated aromatics. Another group comprises mix- | jndt 
tures of sulfonated oils and solvents which help the solu- — som 
tion of dyestuffs such as ethylene-glycol, pyridine, cello- | how 
solve, alcohol, etc. These can be used advantageously { that 


for pasting up dyestuffs. 7 
Products used in finishing can be classified into three 


rub 

main groups: ot 

1. Softeners such a sulfonated tallow, oils, waxes, etc. § pov 

2. Stiffening agents such as glue, gelatine and starch, ete. | pla 

3. Special finishes—delustering agents, water-repellent | ” 
agents, permanent finishes such as anti-crease cellulose 


tio: 
I have met several jn 
very capable finishers, who, with the aid of sulfonated 
tallow, sulfonated olive oil and gelatine were able to 
reproduce a great majority of their finishes. 


ethers, and the various resin types. 


nat 
pl 
A great § fr 
deal has been heard recently of cation active softeners. 


gu 

They represent a new group which, in very small quan- re 

tities, are capable of softening cellulosic fibers. Their } ay 

effect is one of surface lubrication and swelling of the | y, 

fiber. The quantity used therefore is considerably lower | yy 

(1/20) of that required with the types of sulfonated oil. } 4 

They also possess active chemical groups which are capable | } 

of combining directly with the dyestuff. p! 

; 

a I 

c 

a 

‘ 

Q 

| 

l 

posed of men each individually concerned with his own | 

interests in his field. ' | 
To my mind the latex field is somewhat similar to a | 
man sitting on William Penn’s hat down here on top of ) 
City Hall and looking out over the city. There are many ? 


paths leading away from City Hall and your choice will 
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determine what you are going to see and no matter what 
direction you go in, you can go down a boulevard, or you 
Ob- 
viously we could not do that tonight so I thought that I 
would be rather general in some of my talk. 


can go down a lot of by-ways or narrow passages. 


In thinking over latex and the textile field it came to me 
that latex is a sort of petitioner from a new industry 
coming to an industry having its roots in antiquity—your 
industry. The rubber industry is but a young lusty giant 
in the modern scheme of things, and the latex end of it 
is still younger, but young as it is it has already become 
rather closely associated with the textile industry. This 
relationship might be considered as yet only in the court- 
ship stage and the gifts and benefits mutually received 
are more Or less in the nature of an engagement present, 
and I think that when they finally get together there will 
be lots of things happening. 

Thinking thus of the relationship of latex to the textile 
industry, I thought it might be most interesting to tell you 
something of how we got started, how we grew up and 
how we finally came to you and what we have to offer 
that might be of value to you. 

The latex history must necessarily go back to the dry 
rubber history, and that goes all the way back to the time 
of Columbus. Columbus first reported the material we 
now know as rubber when he told of a game the natives 
played with a ball that bounced as high as it was dropped. 
3ut, Columbus was thrown into jail because his informa- 
tion was valueless. During the next century the Portugese 
in their explorations up the Amazon told of a gum that the 
natives used to make waterproof boots. A French ex- 
plorer, La Condamine, wrote of a tree called “Hevea” 
from whose bark a liquid flowed which dried into this 
gummy material. About 1770, Priestly in England ob- 
tained some of this gum and found it erased pencil marks 
and hence it was greatly in demand by artists for erasure 
work. Thereafter, many attempts were made to utilize 
rubber for shoes and clothing, but with little success, for 
the articles were stiff when cold and sticky when warm. 
Hancock, one of these earliest workers with this material, 
proposed the name rubber, because he said only the 
French knew how to pronounce caoutchouc (Kow Choo). 
In this country about 1829, a Connecticut hardware mer- 
chant, Charles Goodyear, became interested in the material 
and spent so much time investigating this gummy material, 
rubber, that his business suffered. One day in 1839, by 
accident, a piece of rubber which had sulfur and white 
lead mixed with it, fell on his kitchen stove. The smell 
probably called his attention to it, and when it had cooled, 
he found it had completely changed—it was elastic and 
no longer sticky. This was the discovery of Vulcanization 
named after the god Vulcan. This discovery led to 
greatly stimulated use of the rubber and Brazil found itself 
with a gold mine. 

Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, became the shipping 
point for rubber collected by natives from the wild trees 
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of the Amazon basin. The natives cut paths through the 
dense jungle and collected their latex by hacking and 
butchering the trees to make the latex flow. In those days 
it was said that a pound of rubber was worth a pound of 
flesh and that was about the cost in human life due to 
the hazards of working in the tangled jungles. They 
condensed the rubber by dipping a paddle in the latex and 
drying it over a smoky fire. 
up a rubber ball. 


By repeated dips they built 
These natives were lazy and were not 
above including a few stones in the rubber—not to cheat 
you understand, but because it is more efficient building 
up weight that way. These stones and foreign material 
were one of the great hazards in manufacturing such 
rubber. You never knew when the mill was going to 
explode. 

Having a monoply the politicians of Para had a good 
time and grew rich. 
Efforts 


They imposed all sorts of hindrances 
made to wrest this lucrative 
monoply from them by obtaining seeds, and Lord Salis- 


and taxes. were 
bury’s efforts in 1870 along this line were prevented by a 
3razilian embargo on the exportation of seed. The story 
goes that in 1879 Henry Wickham, company representa- 
tive of a new Liverpool-Upper Amazon service arrived at 
Para in the first ocean liner inaugurating this service and 
was so royally entertained by two local agents that when 
he came to, he found his new friends had managed to 
disappear with the entire cargo and had left no arrange- 
ments for a return cargo. He recovered with a brilliant 
inspiration. It was just about the season when the rubber 
trees were throwing their seeds and so by canoe he 
penetrated the rubber producing region, and with the help 
of Indians, gathered 70,000 hevea seeds which were just 
ripening. These were carefully packed and were trans- 
ferred to his steamer, which by prearrangement had pro- 
ceeded up the Amazon a way. By elaborately labeling 
the cases as exotic tropical botanical,specimens for Her 
Majesty the Queen, he managed to slip out of Para, the 
port of entry, without inspection and delay. 

These seeds were planted in Kew Gardens and 2,800 
germinated. These plants were sent to Ceylon as a sug- 
gested crop for coffee growers who had been almost 
ruined by insects and tree blight on their acres. Some 
of these Hevea trees matured and apparently were well 
suited to the locality and were spread to Malay, Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo. 


and Brazil has been repaid with coffee. 


Today the Far East has the rubber, 


PLANTATIONS 


The first step in starting a rubber plantation is to drive 
the jungle away. The age-old mass of living and dead 
vegetation is hacked and burned, stumps are pulled, the 
ground graded and drainage canals dug. Then for several 
seasons a cover crop is put in to kill off dormant growth; 
the ground is fertilized and prepared for the rubber tree. 

The seed is planted in sand beds and grows readily, 


often six feet in a year. These seedlings are planted out 
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in their proper place and when well rooted are bud 
grafted with buds from selected high-quality and high- 
yielding trees. In about five or six years the trees are 
ready for tapping. You can see that there are about seven 
years before one can draw returns from this business. 

Modern plantations have about 60 trees per acre. Older 
methods advocated as many as 150 trees per acre, but it 
was found the yield and quality was improved by allowing 
the trees plenty of space. All the U. S. Rubber Company 
plantations are free of undergrowth. This is done by 
continuous weeding and care of the soil. The trees grow 
quite tall and there apparently is no limit to their produc- 
tive age. There is still producing one of the first trees 
planted by Henry Wickham. This tree is 200 feet tall 
and it takes the reach of three men to girdle the trunk 
at the base. It produces 75 pounds of dry rubber per 
year. 

The principal enemy of the trees is disease. Each tree 
is numbered and its life history is recorded; its diseases, 
treatment, parentage and quality of yield. When a tree 
contracts an incurable or contagious disease, it is cut down 
and burned. The other enemies are wind and elephants. 
The wind is a hazard because the tree has its roots close 
to the surface and high winds often cause serious losses. 
The elephants love to pull down the trees and nibble the 
roots. 

The labor on our Sumatra plantations are principally 
Javanese. These people are industrious workers and are 
happy in their surroundings. Every means is taken to 
assure their health and happiness. An unceasing battle 
against social and tropical diseases is continuously being 
fought with the best medical and hospital facilities. Hook- 
worm, tropical dysentery, typhoid, cholera and_beri-beri 
are practically non-existent, only malaria in any sense 
remains a continuous problem. The death rate in these 
plantations only a few degrees from the equator is less 
than the adult death rate for New York City. We pro- 
vide homes and food for these natives in a_ sanitary 
manner, and yet we don’t upset their native traditions. 
Marriage is cheap and divorce cheaper and both institu- 
tions are well patronized by these brown folk. Apparently 
they have no permanent likes or dislikes. 
main friends after divorce. 
are very industrious. 


They can re- 
They are good workers and 


Of the general labor on the plantation, the tappers are 
an especially skilled group of workers who can work on 
a tree a month and only use 3% of an inch of bark. Each 
tapper is entrusted with about 180 trees. He starts out 
in the morning at six o’clock on his tapping round, renew- 
ing the tapping cut and placing a clean cup under each 
spout. By 10 or 11 o'clock he has the latex all collected 
and in the local depot. This has to be done to prevent 
the heat from causing putrification. Every effort is being 
made to prevent putrification which takes place when any 
material is drawn from a living body. 
hacteria immediately begin their work. 


Enzymes and 
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rubber per acre per year. The U. S. Rubber Company 
plantations yield about 700 lbs. of rubber per acre pe 
year and some test plots have yielded as high as 4, 
bud grafting. It is a comforting thing to know that pro- 
duction can be increased by putting on pressure. 


Wel 


There | 


will some day come to intensified production. 








From the local depots the latex is conveyed by means§ In | 
of tank cars on narrow gauge railway to the shippingfhad si 
station. Here the latex is bulked in large sterile tanksfrarity 
and is blended to even off the inherent variations that exist&standa 
in all latex. Such variations are due to soil conditions,Ba casc 
rain and sunshine in different sections of the plantation,fthey | 
and blending is essential in our plan of operation in order§{ great 
that we may have a uniform, high quality latex at all§nothi1 
periods of the year. The blend varies but always retainsBU. S. 
certain specifications. figure 

At this time much of the normal latex is concentrated §the L 
by centrifuging which is just putting it through a cream |Indec 
separator, or by creaming which is a method of introducing | Rubb 
a small amount of material into the normal latex which }today 
increases the viscosity of the serum and slows down the jas la 
brownian movement of the latex particles, thus allowing } mark 
them to rise to the top, whereupon the concentrated cream 
is drawn off. ie 

TRANSPORTATION Sit ay 

From the bulking tanks the latex is transferred to tanks of th 
aboard ship for transportation to this country. These ship | we 
tanks are hired for the round trip and go back to the East | al] 
empty to assure that they will not be used for other sub- va 
stances. During the return passage they are cleaned; the Dac ts 
special lining repaired, are sterilized and sealed ready defi 
for the next lot of latex. ae 

Upon receipt at the storage depots in this country the 
latex is held in bulk in sanitary containers awaiting de- 
livery order, whereupon it is drummed off or shipped by eis 
tank car. wal 

This method of handling assures that one drum or a a 
hur dred in a shipment to the customer will be uniform ah 
in its reaction, and the whole plan of handling is designed |?" 
to assure the greatest possible uniformity and quality on 
throughout the year. Before latex is shipped from the be 
plantations the local laboratory takes a large sample and one 
runs eighteen tests on each lot, assuring a knowledge of 
the latex properties. The tests include—solids content, wh 
ammonia content, mechanical stability, pH, KOH number, ul 
surface tension, viscosity, yield point, copper content, ru 
manganese content, odor of latex, odor of dry film, color f P° 
of latex, color of dry films, amount of H,S present, amount f} ©” 
of sediment and temperatures to which it has been sub- | * 
jected. He also includes with the shipment five gallons | 

| 


of his sample. Upon receipt in this country the American | 
‘ M W) 

chemists at our depot run a duplicate set of tests. Checks 

are made with the written analysis he receives and it is 
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ion and on finding such a variation he takes the five 
allon sample of and runs 


fests on that and in that way he checks up whether one 


sastern chemist’s material 
nalyst or the other has made an error or whether some- 
hing has taken place in the latex in shipment. 

We 
nust have something to explain the phenomenal increase 
n the demand for this material. 


Well we finally got here and what do we have? 


neans& In 1920 the commercial pioneers of latex in this country 
PPingfhad some latex. We had five gallons and it was such a 


rarity it was kept in the safe 





and compared to today’s 
standards it was rotten stuff—discolored and smelling like 
tions, 


a case of ancient eggs. But these men must have known 


ation, they had something because it is said the secrecy was so 
Orderfvreat “they talked about gum solution and wrote about 


at all 
etains 


nothing.” This in 1920—the modern era! In 1937 the 
U. S. imported and used 52,000,000 pounds or in gallon 
figures 12,000,000 gallons approximately of latex, of which 
the U. S. Rubber Company plantations supplied over half. 
Indeed the plantations were established to make the U. S. 
Rubber Company independent of the rubber market, but 


today the greater part of the plantations’ output is handled 


trated 
cream 
ucing 
which 


n the§as latex and the parent company is still in the rubber 
wing J market. 
ream PROPERTIES 


Latex is a pure white suspension of rubber in water. 


It appears white because of the fineness of the subdivision 
tanks 


> ship | 


odors and discoloration due to decomposed matter. Bacteria 
East@ . ; ; : a 
will not grow in certain types produced by U. S. Rubber 


of the particles. It is non-separating and free of obnoxious 


a plantations. It is highly stable to mechanical abuse, re- 
: a ‘sistant to extremes of climatic temperatures, of rather 
7 definitely understood chemical properties and of controlled 
a uniformity throughout the seasons. 
~ del It is a negative colloidal suspension peptized by the 
ad by |i Natural proteins of the latex, which have been preserved 
“ [as nearly like they existed in the bark as possible. The 
or a § Particle size is now reliably taken as being from one-quarter 
iform §'° three-tenths micron in size. and they are said to be 
igned perfectly spherical. In this liquid form it is convenient 
uality #0 any contemplated use and admixture with other mate- 
‘ thd rials but it is the dried form from which we expect our 
~~ results. 
ge of The solids from latex can be obtained by evaporation, 
ntent, g Which would include all the solids, both rubber and non- 
mber, @ TUbber. Acids will coagulate it and most of the non- 
ntent, @ rubber solids will be freed from the film. Multi-valent 
color # Positive ions will coagulate it as will acidic salts. Proper 
nount Ff CoMtrol of concentrations of these can be made to produce 
sub- }@ controlled rate of coagulation, passing through ag- 
lions \f Slomerations and flocculations of the particles. By this 
rican | Means, gell-like and porous depositions may be made. Heat 
hecks g Will cause coagulation as well as prolonged exposure to 
it is q Cold. Technique has advanced to the point now where 
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almost all of these coagulations can be made to occur at 
rated speeds to obtain specific desired results. 

Of the three usual commercial forms of latex, Normal 
latex—38-40 per cent solids is the most resistant to these 
reactions, Centrifuged the least and Creamed intermediate 
between the other two. 


When we have brought about the depositions from the 
raw latex what do we have? We have crude rubber, the 


most important characteristic of which is its tacky or 
adhesive properties. It has been calculated that there are 
12 trillion latex particles in one cubic centimeter of normal 
latex. Considering the enormous surface area exposed 
by so many particles and each particle capable of acting as 
a spot of glue, we can readily see the diffusive ability of 
rubber in this form and its possibilities in coating and 
admixing with other materials. Each particle is flexible, 
the second prime characteristic of rubber. 

The drawbacks to raw latex dried rubber are the rela- 
tively poor resistance to oxidation or ageing, and lack of 
cohesive strength as measured by elasticity and _ tensile 
strength. 

Thus, raw latex is only suitable to certain adhesive 
applications and in products where the expected life is 
rather short. For 


most first 


to arrange for greater cohesive strength, tensile, elasticity 


purposes it is necessary 


and ageing properties by compounding with vulcanizing 
ingredients and anti-oxidants. The skill in the 


selection of these ingredients can be made to influence the 


proper 


rate and working characteristics of the process employing 
the latex as well as obtaining the desired finished condition 
of the rubber. 

With the mention of vulcanization, I cannot pass this 
point without paying homage to the founder of the process, 
Charles Goodyear, the centennial of whose discovery is to 


be celebrated in September of this year at Boston by 
the American Chemical Society. 
He discovered that the effect of accelerators is more 


important technically than the union of masses of sulfur 
and rubber by heat alone. 

In 1844 there was issued to him the historic U. S. 
Patent No. 3,633 covering the use of white lead and other 
oxides of lead as accelerators. He called his vulcanized 
product “metallized rubber.” 

For the next 65 years to 1905 there was little progress 
in the development of accelerators and industry was 
dependent on inorganic accelerators—white lead, litharge 
and other oxides of lead, lime, magnesia and caustic soda. 

In 1905 George Oenslager, working for the Diamond 
Rubber Company, investigated methods of improving the 


acceleration process. His first discovery was Hgl, but 


the ageing was found to be poor. He next investigated 


organic bases. Aniline was found to produce marked 
effects in the amount of 4 to 6 per cent. Other bases 
such as toluidine, xylidine and phenyl hydrazine were 


investigated with varying results and he reported nitroso 
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compounds very active: p-nitroso dimethyl aniline showed 
remarkable results but stained everything yellow. 

Endeavoring to find a less toxic aniline derivative, he 
reacted aniline with carbon disulfide and produced thio- 
carbanilide. In 1907 the Diamond Rubber Company 
adopted aniline for the carcass and thio for the treads 
of all their tires, and these were the principal accelerators 
up until 1922. In 1933, Oenslager was awarded the 
Perkins’ Medal as the discoverer of organic accelerators. 

The accelerator chemical alone is not the catalyst. Zinc 
oxide is essential for best results and most accelerators 
require some fatty acid. It is the combination of all which 
produces the actual catalyst and causes vulcanizing action 
to take place. It is believed that the action of this catalyst 
is to form active or atomic sulfur from the sulfur molecule. 

From 1918 on there has been great strides made in 
accelerator work. After the war Ben Smith was com- 
missioned by Fisk and Goodrich to buy a quinine by- 
product in Europe which would cut the curing time from 
5 hours to 1 hour. It was known as “Q” or Quinodine 
and consisted of cinchromine and other alkaloids. 
the first non-toxic accelerator. 


It was 


The present most widely used accelerators are the 
azoles, dithiocarbamates or thiurams, and aldehyde amines 
and modern practice advocates combinations of different 
types to obtain economy, faster cure and delayed action 
at processing temperature. 

Now that we have the rubber itself taken care of we 
can consider what we can add to it or do with it. 

Inasmuch as all latex compounding must take place in 
the wet state all added materials must be wetted and dis- 
persed or put into solution in a condition compatible with 
the colloidal nature of the latex, which in most cases 
means finely divided and alkaline. In some cases we 
may add materials to effect the working characteristics 
of the compound, such as controlling the viscosity, im- 
proving penetration, stabilizing or destabilizing the com- 
pound. Such additions are in minor amount and rarely 
effect the condition of the film. In most cases, greater 
amounts of added materials are used, to effect color, and 
the properties of the dried film. 

It is well to remember at this time that except for a few 
solvents, oils, etc., the latex particles do not chemically 
combine with added materials. They retain their individual 
identity and with solids are massable like a bag of 
marbles, and with materials forming continuous structures 
in the dried form, such as gells, the latex particles are 
dispersed in such continuous materials breaking up the 
continuity, each rubber particle acting as a hinge, and 
thereby impart flexibility. 

All must be 
diluents and cause a lowering of the tensile strength and 
flexibility of the pure gum and are only added to obtain 
a desired color effect, stiffness or economy. 


materials added to latex considered as 


Looking at it 
from the opposite viewpoint, latex is added in minor 


— 


proportions to modify other combinations of maierial} 
with its properties. 

A great amount of latex is used with only the ada 
necessary chemicals required by the rubber for such pur 
poses as saturation to lock fibers in place, surface sizing 






bonding of fabrics and coating of fabrics. 

At this point I want to call your attention to a grow 
of rubber products we also make which are in the natur 
of artificial latices. These are colloidal suspensions madé 
usually with reclaimed rubber. 
‘Dispersites,” 


The particle size of thesd J 
as we call them, is of the same order agP!8" 
latex and they can be treated in the same way and used the 
for many of the purposes for which latex is used in thq"°" 


textile industry. aan 


Being made from rubber which hag* 
. . . al 
already been through the mill they have superior agein 1 


’ I 
properties to latex. he 


The particles contain a percentag 
of the original pigmentation which cannot be removed jr} °° , 
lacq 
188 
cast 
limi 


the reclaiming process and hence they are more opaque 
and cannot be pigmented to the same clear bright coloring 
as latex. Also, “Dispersite” films are slightly less flexible 
and have lower tensile strength. However, for a great 
number of uses where the exclusive properties of virgin} "°° 
app 
stif 


rubber are not necessary, as in many sizing operations, 
their greater age resistance and lower price and more 
stable price structure make them distinctly inviting off 
consideration, -~ 


“Dp; —" . a 
Both latex and “Dispersites” can be made suitable fom ! 
crs : é inc 
application by spreading, roller coating, brushing or spray? 
ing. 


a 
T f “LD; tec? § wa 
Che present many uses of latex and “Dispersites” in the 

textile field are doubtlessly familiar to all of you—carpet 


back sizing and non-skid coating, pile locking on plushe 


tor 
tal 








i : : z bes 
and tufted tapes, cementing the pile of non-woven rugs} * 


locking punched felts, combining fabrics, adhesive coating 
and pigmented coatings on fabrics, and general adhesives 

I presume the greatest individual contribution to th 
textile trade has been rubber-thread made from latex an¢ 
finished as “Lastex” which has found increasing usage; 
and I dare say that the next greatest opening for latex 


will be in the textile field. I know of some research now 


that we shall not hear from for maybe five years and I} ne 
am sure some of you have in mind some future applications th 
for it. To them and others, I hope I have provided somé — 
small germ of an idea. me 


¢ ¢ — | al 
MEETING, PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SCHOOL : 





STUDENT SECTION 
HE nineteenth regular meeting of the Philadelphig 
Textile School Student the A.A.T.C.C 
was held on March 17, 1939. 
Mr. William Wilson, a former student of the rd 


) 

1 

) 

Section ot t! 

Pp 

a 

gave a very interesting lecture on the Sanforizing process) , 
Mr. Wilson represented the Delta Finishing Company. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BERNARD MENIN, Secretary. | 
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RINTING on textiles with pigments has long been 
an intriguing idea. It is one of those things that is 
but hard to do. In ancient times earth 
pigments were employed considerably for block prints, but 
the problems of dyestuff application were easier of solu- 
tion so that pigments have been little used. 
is full of attempts to print with pigments. All manner of 
materials have been tried.. We find a patent in this 
country in 1872 by Gruchard on printing with oil varnish 
medium. One of the first uses of nitrocellulose 
opaque, lacquer was for this purpose by Reid and Eastwood 

coloring 1882. Of the dozens of materials used only 
flexibld °25¢!", and lacquer are employed today, 
limited way. 


logical 








nd used 
1 in the 
‘ich ha 
* agein 
rcentag: 
1oved ir 


Yet the record 


as a 


albumen, 
and these in a 
Lacquer is the most important. It is generally 
used to give an enameled effect. Though attractive in 
appearance the printed portions are always appreciably 
stiffened. 


a great 
f virgin 
rations, 
d mor 


ting of Those working on the idea of printing with pigments 


have attempted to apply to textiles the technique of the 
able fof paper printing ink industry, or the industrial finishes 
r spray} industry Our own (Interchemical Corporation) Research 
Laboratories took this same approach some years ago. It 
was a great surprise to them when a brilliant paper ink 
formulation and several good industrial finish formulations 
failed to work on textiles ; 


”” in the 
—carpet 
so great a surprise that they 
began a thorough study of textile printing. 

An entirely different technique is necessary for printing 
on cloth. It is not a matter of laying a film on a flat 
surface, as with metal finishing or paper printing. 







lhesives 
to th 
tex and 


There 
are separate yarns composed of individual fibers, each with 
its own surface, and all forming a relatively rough, pervious 
surface. When printing with dyes, 
trates the fibers and is held by 


usage; 


yr latex the soluble dye pene- 


‘ch now starch and gums until 
anil converted by subsequent ageing or, as in the case of a 

P ‘ } : rs : ™* 

ceased naphthol prepare, until the coupling is completed. Since 


there is penetration the final color is developed within as 
well as on the fibers. There is a close physical bond, 
and in most cases a chemical one as well, 
affected by washing out the starch. 


dd some 


which is not 






HOOL, [i pigments were printed with starch pastes there would 
be penetration of the 4% but not of the individual 
fibers. With removal of the starch the pigment would 

oe 
be held to the fiber by a qs mechanical bond, largely 
that of entanglement. An insoluble binder, however, will 
provide the desired linkage of pigment to fibers; but it 

school ee aa : 
f also introduces innumerable problems which have been 
yrocessy ; 

} considered insurmountable. 

pany. eae 
_*Presented at Annual Meeting, American Association of Textile 

sae Chemists and Colorists, Atlanta, Ga., December 3, 1938. 

ary: *Aridye Corporation, a subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation. 
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Printing with Pigments” 
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The proper combination for pigment printing is a pig- 
ment dispersed in a vehicle which is composed of a water- 
insoluble binder and a solvent. The vehicle must quickly 
fill the engraving and just as quickly wet the fibers. It 
may penetrate the The 
solvent must not vaporize appreciably until subjected to 
the heat of the cans. 


fabric yet not spread laterally. 


Then it must vaporize rapidly and 
completely, and leave the pigment firmly bonded to the 
fibers. The pigment particles 
The binder must be alkaline soaps, 
dry cleaning solvents and mechanical action. And when 
the printed goods are finished there must be no objec- 
tional change in hand. 


must be extremely small. 
unaffected by water, 


Having developed these definite specifications the tech- 
nical group of Interchemical Corporation set out to develop 
a pigment printing paste. From the wide variety of 
pigments, binders and solvents which were commercially 
available it was found possible to get a combination that 
is suitable for the technique and needs of the textile 
industry. 


If we examine a sample printed with these pigments 
we find it acceptable on washing, light, crocking, fusing, 
perspiration and other tests. Apparently there is no 
difference between this and good vat prints except that 
the pigment paste gives mark; but there are 
many differences which are not apparent in the finished 


gor ds. 


a sharper 


There are differences in color mixing and match- 
machine operation, and in after-treatment. And 
may bring about differences in engraving and in 


ing, in 
these 
styling. 


The dispersion of a pigment in a vehicle is complicated 
and involves the correct use of considerable machinery not 
employed in the textile industry. For this reason pigment 
pastes are shipped by the manufacturer ready for use. 
The base color pastes may be mixed with each other and 
shaded with an unpigmented clear of the same consistency. 
3oth base pastes and mixed colors will keep indefinitely 
in covered Matching is simplified because the 
colorist is dealing with final colors. 


drums. 
He can make pre- 
liminary tests with a finger spot and quickly take a patch 


when he has matched his sample. Pigments provide the 


colorist with some new brilliant shades, and shades faster 


to light. 


The printer working with pigments sees the final colors 
as soon as the cloth leaves the roller. Any nicks of the 


doctor or scratches on the engraving will be apparent 


immediately and necessary adjustments can be made quickly 
before seconds pile up. 
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The regulated consistency of pigment pastes and ability 
to wet quickly both engraving and fiber assure the printer 
of a sharp mark and complete fidelity in reproduction. 
This difference is most noticeable in tonal gradations and 
fine stripes. It is even possible to reproduce half-tone 
screen engravings. To demonstrate this the four color 
process engravings of several magazine illustrations were 
borrowed by the Research Laboratories and run off on 
rayon and cotton with very satisfactory results. This 
experiment may some day influence styles. 

Examination under the microscope shows that with the 
same set the same engraving run with pigments will 
give a sharper mark than when run with starch paste. 
To approach the mark of the pigment paste with starch 
pastes requires much more set and more power. Also, 
because the pigment vehicle so rapidly wets the engraving 
and the fibers, a sharp mark can be gotten even at greatly 
increased speed. In fact, the only limitation is that 
imposed by the design of the machine. 

Pigment pastes may be printed on naphtholated grounds. 
It is possible also to run pigments on one roller and 
rapidogens or vats on another. The colors may be run in 
any order, although the pigments are generally first. In 
printing these pigments there is no more building up on 
the doctor than with a vat or indigosol. 

After-treatment of cloth printed with pigment paste is 
limited to drying on the cans, followed by momentary 
higher temperatures in a tenter or dryer to set the binder. 
This heating need not follow immediately after the cans: 
it may be a week or more later. With rapidogen-pigment 
or vat-pigment combinations the cloth is run from can to 
ager and so through the regular process without affecting 
the pigment or binder. If printed properly, the pigment 
is certain to have no variation in shade from side to side 
or end to end as may happen when color particles are 
developed in the fabric, because there are no variables 
in after-treatment which can affect the pigments. 

Pigment printing will put the engraver to a real test. 
The vehicle is formulated to give a sharp mark. Therefore, 


any imperfection in engraving is more noticeable but, b 


the same token, the engraver’s best efforts will be recog: 


nized. Since the pigment vehicle quantitatively fills ang | 


empties the engraving, it is possible to use shallowe 












engravings, at a considerable saving of paste. 

To the stylist, pigment printing offers new possibilities 
He now has available in pigments some pure, intense colors 
and new shades which he can combine with his favorit 
dye colors. Of greater importance, possibly, the stylis: 
can use more fine lines and more tonal gradations. Eventu- 
ally he may be working with entirely new pictorial effects 
The limitations on his creative abilities are considerably 
lessened. 

These, then, are some of the differences in printin 
with pigment pastes. 


The development has come a long 
way in a short time. 


If it continues at like pace it may 


and machinery for textile printing. 


DISCUSSION 


9. | 
eventually have considerable effect on materials, a 
0 


ll. 


Dr. Smith: I would like to ask if the binder binds the 


filaments of a yarn together or do you get a coating on}; 


sach filament and still have the freedom of the filaments? 


Mr. Young: Apparently from all our investigations the}}3, 
coating is on the individual fibers and there is no binding}}4. 


together of the individual fibers. 
get a stiffness in handle. 
Dr. Smith: 


rayons? 


Otherwise you would| 
Are you doing anything on the acetate}l 
We have always had the difficulty of saponifica- 
tion printing on acetate rayons, and this would seem to 
offer one possible way out. I wonder whether dress fab-| 
rics have been printed with the sort of designs they use} 
in discharge printing. H 
We 


have had some very satisfactory runs, but we have been 


Mr. Young: We have worked on acetate rayons. 


concentrating our efforts on the shirting field because it 
offers the biggest opportunity right now on account of the 
sharpness of the mark. 


Outline of the 


Round Table Hosiery Discussion’ 
Reported by HERMAN A. WALKER** 


A. CAUSES FOR UNEVEN DYEING 


1. Overloading machines. 


bo 


Bath should be brought up to boil before entering 
goods. 

3. Insufficient amount of degumming or penetrating oils. 
4. Overloading nets. 





*Held at meeting, Piedmont Section, Feb. 11, 1939. 
**Washington Full Fashioned Mills, Morganton, N. C. 
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Heavy tints. 
6. Careless feeding of dyestuffs. 


.. 


— 


w 


dD 


\ 


7. Uneven heating of liquor in dyeing machine—clogged 


steam lines in the machines. 


8. High oil contents of silk, due to throwsters’ loading: } 7 


9. Improper selection of dyestuffs. 
10. Dyestuffs that do not discharge easily with hydro- 
sulfite usually do not dye evenly. 
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Daley—Instructor, Lowell Textile Institute, 


Spon- 


Chemist, Sloane-Blabon 


Sponsors: E. S. Dunlap, 


but, bj ~—-B, CAUSES FOR UNEVEN FINISHES Charles L. 
tls anh: Not enough rinsing to remove residual oils left in . Lowell, Mass. Sponsors: L. A. Olney, mm. C. Chapin. 
allows hosiery after dyeing. William A. Douglass—Patent Service, Tech. Lab., E. I. 
2. Insufficient amount of finish. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
ibilities 3. Additions of finishes should require the same amount sors: P. S. Speakman, C. A. Seibert. 
of care as feeding dyestuffs. Harris L. Dunlap—Research 
: co 4, Time intervals between additions of the various finish- Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
favorit ing agents. C. A. Seibert. 
+ Stylist 


on 


Overloading machines. 


effecil 6. Prolonged dyeing, tangled goods. 

derably 7. Extracting goods. Short run in a high speed ex- 
tractor leaves a more uniform moisture content in the 

; goods than a long run in a slow extractor. 

Mintings g If extracted too long, goods are left too dry, which 

a long causes dry spots and stitch distortions. 

it may 9. Boarding should follow as soon after extraction as 

nethods 





possible. 
110. Cover dye bags with wet cloth if allowed to remain 
any length of time before boarding. 


11. If goods are allowed to remain over night they should 
nds the} not be extracted too dry. 
ting onli? If goods are left over week-ends use 2 per cent 
iments! 


formaldehyde in finishing bath. 


ons the}j3, Poor boarding. 
binding}14. High temperature drying. Low temperature drying 
_ would} gives a more uniform and desirable finish with a 


acetate 
onifica-} 
seem to} 
ess fab-| 
ney use 


s. We 


ve been 
‘ause it 
t of the 


clogged 
oading. 


hydro- 
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greater degree of dulling. 


15. 


Boarders allowing a great amount of goods to ac- 
cumulate in their troughs. 


C. CAUSES FOR HOLES 


1. Loose knots that do not slip before the gum is re- 
moved, 

2. Injured fiber, sometimes caused by bumping the hose 
between two metals and does not show up until 
degumming. 

3. Any kind of crystals which have not been thoroughly 


dissolved. Crystal Glauber’s salt, Calgon crystals, etc. 

4. Boarding machines—point joints. 

5. Acid on machines. 

} 6. Clipping in knitting and looping department. 

7. Expanding inspecting forms—bruised stitches caused 

by scissors in inspector’s hand. 

——— 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 
Active 

W. Adams—Dyer, 
Shelton, Conn. 
guson. 

Mervyn D. Bartholomew—Colorist, 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hauser. 

jLester H. Bingham—Dyer, Keene Silk Fiber Mills, Inc., 
Keene, N. H. Sponsor: P. J. Wood. 

James E. Cummings—Dyer, Merrimack Woolen Mills, 
Dracut, Mass. Sponsors: L. A. Olney, R. E. Derby. 


Durward Sidney Blumenthal Co., 


F. H. Hallaman, D. Fer- 


Sponsors : 


General Dyestuff 
Sponsors: B. C. Bond, E. 


April 17, 1939 


Walter E. Gleadall—Dyer, Mock Judson Voerhringer Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Sponsors: W. J. Diamond, 
J. F. Reider. 

George E. Hopkinson—Asst. Foreman of Dyeing, Amer- 

ican Thread Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Garnett, S. I. Garnett. 

A. Johnson—Dyer, Grantville Mills, Grantville, Ga. 

Sponsors: A. R. Macormac, J. M. Youngblood. 

Gerts Krit—Chemist, Rit Products Corp., Chicago, II. 
Sponsors: W. Kritchevsky, E. Morrill. 

Junior 

William J. Cramer, Jr—Dyer, Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Cumberland, Md. Sponsors: W. T. 
Jr., H. Platt. 

C. F. Hagelstein—Asst. to Superintendent, J. W. Wood 
Elastic Web Co., Stoughton, Mass. Sponsors: L. A. 
Olney, C. L. Howarth. 

Warren F. Halstead—Dyer, Wood Worsted Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. Sponsors: E. E. Fickett, F. A. Dushame. 

Thomas J. King—Dyer and Finisher, Franklin Fabrics, 
Inc., Elizabethton, Tenn. Sponsor: W. S. McNab. 

Arthur H. Noble, Jr—Research Chemist, Anchor Color 
& Gum Works, Dighton, Mass. H. 
Roberts, W. L. Morgan. 

Lawrence Scolavino—Assistant Chemist, Warwick Chem- 
ical Co., West Warwick, R. I. Sponsors: J. G. Lay- 
cock, H. A. Matteson. 

George E. Stubbs—Laboratory Assistant, American 
Woolen Co., Andover, Mass. Sponsors: A. Motrison, 
H. D. Grimes. 


Sponsors: G. 


L. 


Normand, 


Sponsors: T. 


Associate 
Karl F. Ebert—Sales Agent, Alex. Kerr Bro. & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsor: W. H. Ritter. 
Frank H. Knowlton—New England Manager, Napthole 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
Student 
David S. Braiden—Student, New Bedford Textile School, 
New Bedford, Mass. Sponsor: F. E. Busby. 
Henry Taylor—Student, New Bedford Textile School, 
New Bedford, Mass. Sponsor: F. E. Busby. 





Active 
Oscar T. Lankford—Laboratory Assistant, Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cooper, W. T. McWhorter. 
Fred S. Lathers—Dyer, Elmira Knitting Co., Elmira 
Heights, N. Y. C. C. Knights, A. J. 
Anderson. 


Sponsors: G. M. 


Sponsors : 
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James H, McCall—Secretary and Director of Sales, J. H. 
Allison & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sponsors: W. S. 
McNab, N. 

James L. Meltser—Owner-Manager, Antipyros Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. H. Winnell, C. C. 


Knights. 


Grotelueschen. 
Sponsors: L. 


John L. Mercer—Chemist, Belding Heminway Corticelli, 
Putnam, Conn. E. Hirn, H. J. Daig- 
neault. 

Paul L. Meunier—Chemist, E. 
Co., Inc., Deepwater, N. J. 
man, R. A. Pingree. 

Alfred J. Olson—Asst. Dyer, Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
rist. 


Sponsors: J. 


I. duPont de Nemours & 
Sponsors: P. S. Speak- 


Sponsors: A. G. Alexander, E. Sieg- 


John H. Pickles—Overseer of Dyeing, American Woolen 
Co., Norwich, Conn. J. Worton, H. P. 
Selya. 

L. W. Schoelpple—Salesman, Specialty Products Co., 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J. Sponsors: B. Uzunoff, B. L. 
Hathorne. 

Robert R. Willgoos—Salesman, Leatex Chemical Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Sponsors: W. J. Diamond, J. F. Rieder. 

G. A. Wolfe—Assistant Dyer, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
G. M. Cooper. 


Sponsors : 


Sponsors: D. A. Torrence, Jr., 


Junior 
James M. Bennett—Commercial Dyer, 
Bleachery, Ware Shoals, S. C. 

S. Powell. 

er 

MEETING, NEW YORK SECTION 
MEETING was held at the Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 
Park, N. J., on March 24th, 1939. Dr. D. H. Powers, 


Rohm & Haas Company, Phila., Pa., spoke on “Recent 
Developments in the Resin Finishing of Textiles.” 


Ware Shoals 
Sponsors: H. E. 
Kiefer, Jr., C. 


A tentative date has been set for the Annual Outing 
of the New York Section to be held at the North Jersey 
Country Club, namely June 16th. It was reported that 
Mr. Albert Royce has agreed to again be Chairman of 


“Secretary, A.A.T.C.C.” 
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LAPEL BUTTONS 


A supply of lapel buttons in 10 Kt. gold, bearing the seal of the Association, is available. 
Orders from members in good standing, accompanied by price of $1.50, may be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Association, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 





the Outing Committee. It was indicated and hoped tha 


the selection of this date would not conflict with ant 

other important gathering of similar interests. = 
Mr. Louis S. Zisman, Chairman of the New Yor 

Section, informed those present that the two selecte 


candidates for Councilor will be voted upon at the ne 
meeting. 
Total attendance: One hundred and five (105). 
Respectfully submitted, 


P. J. 


KENNEDY, Secretary, 





CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


Meeting, New York Section, Chemists’ Club, Ne 
York, N. Y., April 21, 1939. 


k * * M 


Meeting, Philadelphia Section, Penn Athletic Club 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 21, 1939. 


— 
a 


Meeting, Piedmont Section, King Cotton Hotell—= 
Greensboro, N. C., April 29, 1939. Vol 


* ——— 


* * =— 


Meeting, South Central Section, Hotel Farragu 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 6, 1939. 

* + + { 

Meeting, Mid-West Section, Schroeder Hotel, Mill 

waukee, Wis., May 6, 1939. 
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g THE MILL CHEMIST 
S can readily be realized, the problems confronting the 
: mill chemist are of great variety, and consist of not 
el, Mil : : 


only maintaining the proper control over the many proc- 
jesses through which a fiber passes during its passage from 
he raw state to the finished commercial article, but also 
f checking the various purchases of chemicals, dyestuffs 
and finishing compounds, from a standpoint of technical 
murity and commercial value. 










The maintenance of control over the processes involved, 
according to the type of fiber under consideration, naturally 
requires a knowledge of, not only the procedure of the 
process, but the effect and purpose of the particular process 
and, as in finishing processes, the object and final condition- 
ing of the material in order to meet certain commercial 
requirements demanded by the ultimate consumer. 

The analysis and testing of chemicals and finishing com- 
pounds for the purpose of purity control requires, of 
course, a rather definite knowledge of the methods of 
analysis involved and in the case of finishing compounds, 
aside from the effect to be produced, something of an idea 
concerning the possible constituents of the compound. 

Regarding the testing and application of dyestuffs, this 
field is perhaps one of the most important coming under 
the supervision of the mill chemist, and in order to meet 
the many present day demands regarding costs, ease of 
application, and the fastness to the various color destroying 
agencies, the chemist employed by a mill whose production 
is largely colored goods, should have a general knowledge 
of not only the application and general working properties 
of most dyestuffs, but also a knowledge of the comparative 
fastness on the various fibers. 
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Referring to a subject, “The Textile Testing Labora- 
tory,” presented by Elizabeth S. Weirick sometime ago at 
one of the quarterly meetings of the Piedmont Section, 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Miss Weirick asks, “Would it not help the dyers if they 
would get together and develop a color-chart representing 
the available colors and shades which they know by ex- 
perience to be fast to light and washing, fast to bleach, 
etc., and then let the designers select their color combina- 
tions from these?” ... and while it would seem that this 
would be an excellent means of arriving at a solution of 
producing current shades which would possess the neces- 
sary fastness requirements, it is not so simple a matter 
when we take into consideration the many materials in- 
volved in making up the human wardrobe. 

The 
naturally has in mind the idea of producing something 
which will appeal to the ultimate consumer, and of course, 
such technical problems as fastness are left to the producer, 
for the simple reason perhaps, that as soon as the designer 
has finished his recommendations for the season at hand, 
he is immediately required to begin work on the next sea- 
son’s shades and little time could be spent in the way of 


designer, in selecting his color combinations, 


selecting only those shades which were known to a group 
of dyers to be of sufficient fastness to meet the special 
requirements of the case, which varies to quite some ex- 
tent, the fastness required being governed almost entirely 
by the type of fabric and the use to which it is to be put. 

As examples, a fabric which was to be used for the 
making up of underwear would not require colors fast to 
light but would of a necessity have to be fast to washing. 
Colors to be used in the dyeing of men’s socks would 
require only a wash fastness, while those used in the dye- 
ing of ladies’ hose would require both a moderate degree 
of light and washing fastness. Further, material intended 
for linings in suits and overcoats would require fastness 
to rubbing and perspiration. Material for dress-goods 
would require fastness to light, dry cleaning, etc., etc., but 
the chemists’ fulfillments insofar as the requirements are 
concerned do not stop here. 


In consideration of the mixed fabrics on the 
market, such as acetate and viscose rayon, acetate rayon 
and silk, wool and cotton, etc., the demands on the mill 


chemist regarding the colors suitable for example, for the 


many 


dyeing of the one fiber without seriously staining the other 
or the selection of colors suitable for the dyeing of the both 
fibers are multiplied, and his knowledge of the general 
properties of dyestuffs must necessarily be broad if he is 
to serve his employers in the capacity as it is, of technical 
advisor also, 

One may bring up the question as to why the dyer 
should not be required to possess a similar knowledge 
covering as broad a field, but it must be remembered that 
the dyer’s position is one of producing dyed materials in 
quantities. His function in the processing of materials 
becomes one more on the mechanical side and if given a 
definite formula with which to 


work, will continue to 
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produce as long as required and at any time later when 
material requiring the same formula is needed. 

Once the chemist has established a working formula 
for the dyehouse, he can then proceed with the development 
of further processes, research and selection of suitable dye- 
stuffs for further specific purposes. 


Dyeing and Finishing of 


Silk Hosiery 


PAUL DUGGAN 


HE original method of dyeing hosiery was to work 
the loose hose in an open tub with poles. While 
this method gives satisfactory results it involves a 
great deal of very arduous manual labor and is not very 
convenient for large production schedules. 
and labor necessary are too costly. 


The space 
The “spoon” method 
of adding dyestuff was generally used. This procedure 
of course is not very satisfactory for duplication of formula 
but is a quick way to make additions to the bath. 

The next step was the use of the paddle machine. This 
was a great improvement over the poling method but gave 
some dissatisfaction in that the volume of liquor was 
necessarily large and the action of circulation was not 
positive enough. Circulation was improved by introducing 
compressed air through a perforated pipe in the bottom of 
the machine. 

Today the most widely used machine is a rotary drum 
of the laundry type. This machine has a reversing motion 
and gives very positive circulation of the goods through 
the bath. 

In the interest of production and economy it is customary 
to mix several styles for the one dyebath. The mixing 
of styles should be left to the discretion of the dyer for 
this is most important. <A three thread high twist hose 
dyed in the same bath with a seven thread tram will come 
out an entirely different shade. 

When the lot has been selected for dyeing it is prepared 
by shaking out the bundles and placing the hose in cotton 
bags. The operative opening the bundles should be pro- 
vided with a pair of surgical shears to cut the strings. 
dozen are placed in a bag, varying with the 
style of hose and the type of bag used. Proper opening 
of bundles is important for good results. The bags may 
be net or muslin; the former are strong and durable, the 
latter inexpensive. The tops are tied with string or closed 
with a large safety pin. Either method is satisfactory. 

The machine is loaded by placing a similar number of 
bags in each pocket. The machine is filled with water, 
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On the whole, the mill chemist, if he is a compete lye tl 
man possessing an adequate knowledge of textile processinffibers 
and dyestuff properties combined with a certain amoumperspi! 
of chemical fundamental training, becomes the key contr@ Car 
throughout the entire mill whether the problem be onf the 


of scouring, sizing, bleaching, dyeing or finishing, 
FREDERICK L. Youn 
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Ho 
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‘sage 
\but if 
preferably hot, and the goods are ready for boiling-off and| pron: 
dyeing. A plentiful supply of hot water increases the} Af 
efficiency of the dyehouse tremendously and can usually} js mi 


be obtained by utilizing the returns from the boarding 
forms. 


instr 
usua 

There are two schools of thought about boiling-off ; one gum 
believes that the goods should be completely boiled-offf T 
before dyeing, the other that the boiling-off and dyeing)hyd1 
should be carried out simultaneously. The former argues} jn ¢: 
that the dyer can get more accurate results from his} read 
starting formula if the boiling-off is complete; the latter) F 
that the lots vary so much that it makes but little difference,) has 
for all one can expect is a good start and the simultaneous} __ 
method is much better for the goods. Most dyers “iT 
both methods, that is they use the simultaneous method for 
medium and light shades and the pre-boiled-off method for, 
dark shades and whites. os 

It is generally conceded that the best boil-off agent is a 
good neutral low titer soap. However, various mixtures 
of alkali and soap are used, also boil-off oils consisting 
generally of sulfonated oil and alkali. The main point is 
that the agent or mixture should not be too severe. If 
the pH of the bath at the start is not more than 11 and 
at the completion drops down to about 8 it should be 
satisfactory. 

A good practice is to put in about one-third of the boil- 
off agents, boil ten minutes and drop. This removes most 
of the oils, tints, dirt and other extraneous matter which 
is present. In a fresh bath enter the rest of the boil-off 
agents and the dye, boil twenty minutes, then add salt 
and after twenty more minutes sample. At this time the! 
dyer should check the heel and see that the boil-off is 
complete, if not an additional amount of the boil-off agent 
should be added along with the added dyestuff. 

The hosiery dyer has a fairly complete line of dyes to} 
choose from. Some of the chief requirements of a good f 
hosiery dye are that it should draw well from a soap bath, 
that it should discharge with hydrosulfite, that it should 
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\but if the water pressure is low and the machine fills slowly 


lye the fiber for which it is intended and leave other 
fibers clean, also that it should be fairly fast to washing, 
yerspiration, sunlight and stoving. 

Care must be taken in adding dye to the bath because 
ff the proximity of the drum to the outer shell of the 
yachine. There are several methods used, some boil the 
lye up well in a small amount of water and then dilute 
it in a large amount of hot water before adding to the 
machine, others boil in a limited quantity of water, strain 
nd feed slowly from a dipper or funnel, 


many pour 
hrough a screen into the bath. 


Dye is always added when 
the motion of the drum is down into the bath never when 
it is upward. 

Hosiery dyers are required to make very close matches 
and usually when the dyeing is completed they have the 
operator open the drain and drop the bath without any 
preliminary cooling for fear of losing the shade. When 
there is a plentiful supply of water and the machine is 
quickly filled again this is not necessarily a bad practice 


off and|bronzy streaks are liable to result. 


ses the 


After the dyeing has been rinsed clear the finishing bath 


usually} is made up and the goods run in the bath according to the 


varding} instructions of the dyer. 


The finishes used on hosiery 
usually consist of a dulling agent, a gum or mixture of 


ff ; onel gums and a waterproofing mixture. 
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The goods are taken from the dyeing machine to the 
They are then placed 
in trucks and covered with oil cloth or damp cloth until 
ready to be assorted. 

For various reasons a considerable quantity of hosiery 


}has to be stripped and redyed. Usually the stripping is 


carried out with sodium hydrosulfite stabilized with am- 
monia. After stripping the hose should be extracted and 
then assorted by color. 
in the thread which cause rings are less noticeable in very 
light shades. The segregation into color groups after 
stripping often allows the dyer to reclaim many hose that 
would otherwise have to be classified as seconds. 


It is well known that irregularities 


Bleaching of silk hosiery is done with hydrogen peroxide 
stabilized with silicate of soda. 

The assorting of hosiery is the separation of hosiery 
from the dye house into bundles of one dozen of a size for 
boarding. In this care must be taken that the goods do 
not dry out while on the tables. Over the lunch period 
and especially overnight the bundles should be carefully 
covered with damp cloths and oil cloth. 

The term boarding is a holdover from the time when 
stockings were dried by stretching them over wooden 
forms and drying in a heated chamber. Today the forms 
are made of metal and are heated by steam or hot water 
or electricity. In machine boarding metal forms travel 
through a steam heated chamber. The forms should be 
cleaned periodically. They are most easily cleaned while 
warm but not hot. A solution of soap and mild alkali 
cleans them quickly. 

Cleanliness is all important in a hosiery finishing plant. 
Spots and soil that require that the goods be washed also 
mean that they must be reboarded, which is necessarily an 
All tables, baskets, and 
machines must be as smooth as it is possible to have them. 
All operators must be educated that careful handling of 
the hosiery is 


expensive procedure. forms 


necessary in all steps of processing. 
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Brunswick, N. J., 

OBITUARY 
GUSTAVE BERTRAND 

ei BERTRAND, owner of the 


American New 





in Watertown, 


Inc., 


Laboratories, 


died 
1939, at the age of 46. 
was in Riverside, N. J. 
Conn. 
He was a silk dyer for many years and 
was employed at various times by the In- 


March 20th, 
His late residence 
He was born 


on greener in tone than Neolan Yellow 6 G E 
and its dyeings are said to have very good 
fastness to light, perspiration, decatizing, 
water and stoving. The principal use of 
Neolan Yellow 8 G E is in piece dyeing 
for the production of fashion shades said 


dustrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; to have the best fastness to wear and per- 
the Century Mills, Beverly, N. J.; and  spiration, likewise greens and olive shades 
the Majestic Piece Dye Works in New for men’s and the better qualities of ladies’ 
York City. For nine years he was a goods. Cotton, viscose and acetate rayons 


out the trade, 


of the 


The Society of 





ing member of 


April 17, 1939 


chemical salesman and for the past three 
years conducted his own business. 

Mr. Bertrand was well known through- 
particularly in 
goods processing field, and was a member 
American Association 
Chemists and Colorists, 


@ CIBA RELEASES 


3asle, represented by Ciba Co., 
issued the following circulars, announcing 
a number of new products and processes. 

Neolan Yellow 8 G E—a new level dye- 
the 


remain reserved pure white. In yarn dye- 
ing, this product is especially recommended 
by the manufacturers for carpet, knitting 
and weaving y Neolan Yellow 8 G I 
is also recommended by the manufacturers 
for dyeing wool and fur hat bodies; it is 
suited for dyeing silk 


the knit yarns. 


of Textile 
and also for direct 
prints on wool and silk. Dyeings are dis- 
chargeable to a pure white. Circular No. 


487. 
Chemical Industry in Neocotone Scarlet G—this is the first 
Inc., have member of a newly patented series of dye- 


stuffs, especially recommended by the man- 


ufacturers for the printing of cellulosic 
materials. It is applied as a water soluble 
Neolan series. It is product which is fixed by a short steaming 
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and a subsequent alkaline treatment. Prints 
of Neocotone Scarlet G are said to be fast 
to light, perspiration 
and crocking. There is a great advantage 
in being able to make and fix prints beside 
those of vat dyes and aniline black. The 
new product may also be padded, or be 
used as an aniline black reserve. The dye- 
ings are dischargeable to a good white. 
Circular No. 488. 

Chlorantine Fast Orange G L—this new 
type has a purer and redder shade than 
the 2 G L type. It is stated that it is 
well suited for cotton and rayon dyeing, 
viscose rayon of unequal affinity being 
In fabrics containing both 
cotton and viscose rayon the rayon is dyed 
more deeply, as also in wool-viscose fab- 
rics. Both bright and dull acetate rayons 
are reserved pure white. It is said to be 
adapted for dyeing unweighted silk, but 
with half-silk goods, the silk may be re- 
served pure white by dyeing in a slightly 
alkaline bath. In union dyeing, Chloran- 
tine Fast Orange G L is especially recom- 
mended by the manufacturers for speck 
dyeing the cotton. 
very 


washing, chlorine, 


dyed uniformly. 


This new type is also 
for dyeing paper and 
chrome tanned leather. The dyeings on 
cotton, rayon or silk are 
Circular No. 490. 


well suited 


dischargeable. 


@ SANDOZ RELEASE 


The Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 61 
Van Dam St., New York City, is about 
to bring out a new addition to their water- 
proofing agents which are well known 
among the trade under the name CEROL. 
Unlike the present brands of Cerol this 
new addition will have some new radical 
features which will put it in a class by it- 
self. It is stated that waterproofing agents 
as they have been commonly known in the 
past while giving excellent 
one disadvantage in that 


have 
they are not 
permanent in regards to washing and dry- 
cleaning and further that repeated wash- 
ings will materially decrease the proofing 
effect while usually a single drycleaning 
operation is sufficient to destroy the water- 
proofing effect entirely. 

The outstanding feature of the new ad- 
dition to the Cerols is said to be its per- 
manency. It is stated that not only will 
it withstand light launderings, but it is 
believed that goods treated with the new 
Cerol can safely be washed and dry- 
cleaned without losing the water-repellent 
feature. It is further said that the new 
Cerol will impart to the fabric a soft and 
agreeable hand and will leave it in its or- 
iginal porous state. 


service 


Experiments are being carried out at 
the present time in the laboratories of the 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. and it is 
expected that the product will be offered 
to the trade shortly. 
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@ NEW BLICKMAN DYEING MACHINES 

S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., 
announces two new stainless steel dyeing 
machines, as follows: 

Stainless Steel Dye Jig—lIt is stated that 
this dye jig will give perfect satisfaction 
with the utmost ease of operation and a 
minimum of care with any material com- 
monly dyed on a jig. It is 


said to be 
sturdily built to withstand any strain to 
which a jig might be subjected. 


There is 





Blickman Dye Jig. 


said to be no danger of color contamina- 
tion. It is further said that there is no 
fear of materials catching on roll brackets 
since the cups for rolls are 
built into the tub and there will be no 
time wasted in boil outs as there are no 


immersion 


sharp corners or intersections in the tub 
to catch dregs. 

Stainless Steel Dye Box—lIt is stated 
that with this 
absorbing of colors nor rough surfaces to 
catch fabrics. [ 


machine there will be no 


The reels are also made of 





Blickman Dye Box. 


stainless steel which is said to result in 


longer life, greater 


The 


easier 
organization 


strength and 
Blickman 


cleansing. 











states that it has perfected a method 4 
building idler reels out of light gang 
stainless steel and added inside reiniorcip 


and 
evelOL 
iguish 
ith ne 
ated 


to ensure rigidity. Reel supports are in 


dependent of the box and relieve the ty 





of all mechanical strain. 


: eG : Sid ha 

Literature describing these machines j 

“ prese 

available upon request. E 

id col 

‘ yrmly. 

@ PLEASURE TRIP . me 

Sydney R. David, New England mana ne 
ger of Sandoz Chemical Works, Inck<¢ 

sailed on the “Rex” March 25th, for @ coro 


pleasure trip through Italy, Switzerlanj roduc 
and France. He intends to be away fotfrocts. 


a little over a month. 


lied 
cetic 
@ DEUBLE PROMOTED ) wat 
Walter D. Deuble, for many years Qess t¢ 


Jacques Wolf representative in New Eng@ular 
land and appointed a year ago as Ney 
England manager, was promoted on March! @ 










Ist to assistant general sales manager off Pho 
that company. He is making his head-jan 
quarters in Passaic, N. J., and his homehounc 
in Glen Rock, N. J. Ber 
C. I. Lakey of Greenville, R. L, for-Diazo 
merly with the Eureka Dyeing & Bleach-fhese 





ing Co., has been engaged as Jacques Wolffng f 
representative in Rhode Island and Con§nd | 
necticut. 

@ SOCMA MEETING 
A meeting of the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association wah @ 
held on March 14th, 1939, at the Chem} A; 
ists’ Club, New York City. The guestgg R 
speaker was Wheeler McMillan, president 
of the National Farm Chemurgic Council, 










who spoke on the future plans of the re 
organized Council, now independent of th 
Chemical Foundation, Inc. hy 
announced that the week-en 
outing will start on Thursday, June Ist, 
and will be held at Skytop, Pa. 

@ AMERICAN VISCOSE MOVES 


The executive offices of 


It was 


the Americat 
Viscose Corporation were moved on April 
Ist from Marcus Hook, Pa., to 362 Dela 
ware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 
@ GENERAL RELEASES 
Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York City, announces release 
of circulars describing the following prod- 
ucts : 
Diaso Bordeaux B A—which upo 
diazotization and developing with Devel-§. 


General 


oper A M §, produces on cotton or rayon, 
bluish shades of red said to have good 
washing. It is stated that 
these shades are distinguished by their 
very easy dischargeability to a clear white 
with Rongalite C. Circular G-170. ti 

Diaso Brilliant Orange G R N Extra—* ; 
a homogeneous diazotizing dyestuff nl 


fastness to 


Cc 


yields clear orange shades with Developer , 


s 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER§. 





nethod q 
ht Saug 
einfore; 






and bright golden orange shades with 
eveloper Z A which are said to be dis- 










iguished by their good dischargeability 
ith neutral and alkaline discharge. It is 
ated that the product dyes very level 
nd has good solubility; further that it 
ypresents a good union color, dyeing wool 
id cotton or wool and spun rayon uni- 
rmly. The product is recommended by 
e manufacturers for real silk to be dyed 


ts are ip 
e the ty 


achines { 








nd mann an acetic acid bath. Circular No. 

‘ks, In 56. 

th, for Soromine B S—a new softener said to 

vitzerlan roduce very good smoothing and filling 

away fowrects. Further it is said that when ap- 
lied in small quantities with a little 
cetic acid, it also improves the fastness 
) water and to a certain degree the fast- 

years @ess to perspiration of direct dyeings, Cir- 

lew Engfular No. 1602. 

as Ne — 

on March @ PHOENIX RELEASES 

inager off Phoenix Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 24 

lis head-Van Houten St., Paterson, N. J., an- 


ounce release of two new colors: 
Bensaphen Diazo Blue G R; Benzaphen 

I., forPiazo Bordeaux 4 B L—it is stated that 
¢ Bleach-fhese dyestuffs have good general work- 
ues Wolifng properties, discharge to a pure white 
ind Confnd possess exceptionally good wash fast- 
ess. It is said that the Bordeaux is also 
uitable for dyeing silk and unions as 
vell as cotton and rayon fibers. 


his home 


Organi¢ 
tion 





was} @ CYANAMID BOOKLET 

e Chem} American Cynamid & Chemical Corp., 
he Suesi§) Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, has 
Presiden}ecently issued a booklet entitled “Key 
Council -roducts Used in the Textile Industry.” 
t the re§n addition to a list of the chemicals and 
nt of th manufactured and sold to 
he textile industry, there is included a 
vartial list of specialties produced for the 
extile industry’s use—sulfonated oils, pen- 


aw materials 







week-en 


‘trants, softeners, sizing compounds, wet- 
ing agents, and others. Copies are avail- 
able upon request. 


@ NEW TUBE TEX MACHINE 

The Tubular Textile Machinery Corpo- 
ration, New York City, makers of Tube- 
Tex machinery, is announcing a new Tube- 
Tex High Speed Steaming and Finishing 
Hudson M knit, sewn 


fabrics. It 


achine, for 


tubular, 


designed warp 
knitted 


handles cotton, rayon, woolens, and mix- 


and _ circular 


tures at speeds up to 40 yards per minute. 
Designs and stripes are said to be finished 


1 Devel-§. ; ‘ 
€ absolutely straight and free from distor- 


ir a tion, 
ve oom This latter feature is made possible by 
ted that 


the recent development of what they call 
a striper, which is an internal belt con- 
B veyor put stitch 
}into the same perfect alignment as when 
it left the knitting machine. 
carries the 


which is said to each 


Extra— 
ff ~which 
eveloper 


The striper 
the fabric at con- 
This 


sides of 
trolled variable speed. 





gives com- 
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New Tube-Tex High Speed 
Steaming and Finishing Ma- 
chine with Striper. 


plete control of the cross lines in the fin- 
ished roll. 

The machine itself has a double steam- 
ing arrangement and adjustable pressure 
rolls 
permits well as 
complete roll separation. One man handles 


arrangement on the calender which 


change in pressure as 
a machine at speeds from five to 40 yards 
per minute. Unitorm width 
end is said to be insured. 
The machine is equipped with a variable 
speed drive adjustable 


from end to 


while in motion. 
Standard machine handles all widths up to 
38” tubes. Warp knit fabrics may be fin- 
ished up to 60” tubes or up to 120” flat 


form. The sewn edge of warp knit fab- 
rics is trimmed off by a special cutter. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Company, 


Phila., is manufacturing licensee. 


@ DYESTUFFS 

Copies of Dyestuffs, March, 1939, issue, 
quarterly publication of National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., 40 Rector St., New York 
City, have recently been distributed. Con- 
tents are described by the following titles: 
The Chemistry of Cotton Bleaching ; Mod- 
ern Bleaching of Woven Bast and Straw 
Fibers; Men’s and Women’s Shoe and 
Leather Colors, Fall, 1939; The Change 
Produced in Wool by the Action of Light; 
Resist and Two-Colored Effects on Rayon 
Crepes; Mishaps with Anthraquinone Vat 
Dyes; Causes of Unevenness in the Dye- 
ing of Wool and Their Control. Also in- 
cluded in an insert describing Fibrolan 
Fast Dyes for wool—spun rayon combina- 
tions, These are a special series of level 
dyeing union colors which are said to meet 
every dyeing requirement and to produce 
a complete range of popular shades, of 


good fastness to light. Copies of this 
publication are available upon request. 

@ GEIGY RELEASE 

Geigy Company, Inc., 89 Barclay St., 


New York City, has issued a circular de- 
scribing the following product: 
Polar Brilliant Blue R A W—a 
addition to this range. The new dyestuff 
is purer and redder in shade than Polar 
Brilliant Blue G A W, but said to possess 
at the same time all the desirable fastness 


new 








properties characteristic of the Polar Col- 
It is claimed to be outstanding for 
fastness to water, 
milling, perspiration, 


ors. 


its good sea_ water, 
stoving, 
carbonizing, decatizing and particularly so 
It can 
be used for dyeing raw stock, slubbing and 
It can also be 
used for shading Erio Chrome colors. It 


washing, 
for its excellent fastness to light. 
carpet and knitting yarns. 


is stated that the neutral dyeing properties 
of this product make it useful for dyemg 
mohair pile fabrics and union materials, 
especially when the requirements call for 
good fastness to light. Circular No. 955. 
@ CALCO ADVERTISING MANAGER 
In addition to his duties as manager of 
the Household Products Allan 
B. Clow Advertising 
Manager of The Calco Chemical Company, 


Division, 


has been named 


Inc., a division of American Cyanamid 


Company. In assuming his new responsi- 
bilities, Mr. Clow, who has been manager 
of the Household Products for 
succeeds E. T. Nettleton. Mr. 
Nettleton joined the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Calco Agency, April 1. 


Division 


© years, 


@ JOINS ARIDYE 
Kenneth J. 


Ari- 


as service representative 


Broden has joined the 
dye Corporation 
in the lower New England territory. Pre- 
vious to this association, Mr. Broden has 
worked with the Pontiac Finishing Plant, 
the Cranston Print Works, 
Company, and 


Davis Screen 
the 


He is a graduate of the Rhode 


Printing Aspinook 


Company. 
Island School of Design. 


@ STUDENTS TEXTILE EXHIBITION 
George V. 
and Ed. S. 
attained the highest honors which Textile 
students at North Carolina State College 
the fellow 
students, when they were recently elected 
Superintendent and Assistant Superinten- 
the 1939 Students 
Textile Exposition, which will be held in 
with the State College Style 
April 20. the 
year these two young men are serving as 


Hanna, Jr. of Mooresville, 


Johnson, Jr., of Kannapolis 


can secure at hands of their 


dent, respectively, of 


connection 


Show on During present 


student assistants in the weaving depart- 
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ment and have been prominent in other 
campus activities, Mr. Hanna being presi- 
dent of Phi Psi Textile fraternity, while 
Mr. Johnson has headed the Tompkins 
Textile Society. Mr. Hanna is a son of 
G. V. Hanna, superintendent of weaving 


at Mooresville Cotton Mills, and Mr. 
Johnson is a son of E. S. Johnson, super- 
intendent of jacquard weaving for the 
Cannon Mills at Kannapolis. 


@ PROMOTED BY REICHHOLD 
CHEMICALS 

Mr. H. Reichhold, president of Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, has officially 
announced that at a March meeting of 
his Board of Directors, Mr. J. F. Maguire 
was made manager of the Industrial De- 
velopment Department and Mr. W. E. 
Wanstall was made District Sales Man- 
ager for the New York area. 

Both Mr. Wanstall and Mr. Maguire 
have been affiliated with the Reichhold or- 
ganization at Elizabeth, New Jersey, for 
a number of years and their many friends 
and acquaintances in the trade will be glad 
to know of the success that has come their 
way. 


@ ELECTED HERCULES PRESIDENT 

Mr. Charles A. Higgins was elected 
president of Hercules Powder Company at 
the organization meeting of the Board of 
Directors. The new president has been 
with Hercules since 1915 and has been 
vice chairman of the Executive Committee 
since 1933. He succeeds Mr. R. H. Dun- 
ham, who continues with the company as 
chairman of the Board of Directors, the 
position he has held jointly with the pres- 
idency since the organization of Hercules 
Powder Company in 
twenty-six years. 


1912, a period of 
Mr, Dunham also will 
serve as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. At the annual stockholders meet- 
ing, the entire Board of Directors of the 
company was reelected. 


@ SULFANOLE PB 

The Warwick Chemical Co., West War- 
wick, R. I., has announced “Sulfanole PB,” 
a new synthetic soap. This new product 
is said to be an important advance over 
the sulfonated fatty alcohol 
which first appeared on the 
number of years ago. 


detergents 
market a 
It is claimed that 
its price and general characteristics per- 
mit its use as a complete substitute for 
soap as well as a soap auxiliary, or as an 
agent in special wet processing operations. 
Sulfanole PB is an aliphatic, fatty deriva- 
tive, commercially available in paste form, 
being light brown in color and possessing 
a clean, pleasing odor. It is said to be 
completely stable in storage, will not turn 
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rancid or oxidize, is chemically neutral 
and does not hydrolyze. Its solutions have 
a pH value of 6.8—7.0. It is stated that 
it is readily soluble in cold water, has 
powerful detergent, wetting and emulsi- 
fying properties, is equally effective in 
neutral, acid or alkaline solutions, and re- 
sistant to the formation of insoluble lime 
precipitates in hard water. It also has 
marked stability to most metallic salts. 
It is further claimed that its superiority 
as a detergent over the best commercial 
soaps available has 
demonstrated when 


been convincingly 
used in the ratio of 
1:2. However, when replacing the type 
of soap normally used in the industry, a 
ratio as low as 1:3 has been found to be 
sufficient, it is claimed. 

A descriptive circular will be forwarded 
to interested parties on request, 


@ 25 YEARS OF SERVICE 

Charles P. Gulick, chairman of the 
board of National Oil Products Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., recently presented a gold 
watch for 25 years of “Loyal Service” 
with the company to Gustav Unnasch, 
foreman in the industrial chemicals divi- 
sion, at a banquet at the Newark Athletic 
Club. 

Mr. Unnasch started to work as a la- 
borer for the Harrison Company on Lin- 





coln’s 


Birthday in 1914 and worked up 
to his present position of foreman, En- 
graved on the watch was the inscription: 
“For Loyal Service—1914-1939.” 
Department heads and plant foremen 
who attended the banquet in Mr. Unnasch’s 
honor listened to speeches and saw movies 
of the plant and personnel. Others in the 
picture are: (left to right)—A. E. Vet- 
ter, secretary; Perc S. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent; John H. Barton, president; G. D. 
Davis, vice-president; Mr. Unnasch, Mr. 
Gulick, Thomas A. Printon, vice-presi- 
dent; and Ralph Wechsler, treasurer. 


@ du PONT EXHIBIT 

New chemical materials said to have a 
revolutionary influence on the textile in- 
dustry will be featured at the du Pont 


Company exposition building at the New 
York World’s Fair. 





€ 
A large share of the exhibit will Vena 
devoted to the chemist’s place in this fig 
commensurate with the importance of ¢ 























juipme 
heir r¢ 


relationship. Mechanical and chemi sy in 
advances have developed textile man& and 
facture from a hand craft to one of 

largest industries in America. Both phagl @ R 
will be demonstrated, with emphasis @ Rohn 


laboratory accomplishments of recent yea 
Man-made textile fibers have assu 
a significant place in the field. Rayon, 


quare, 


market 
annually. 


approximating 


3,000,000 pou 
Chemistry’s other contributio 





related products. Finishes providing rf, 
sistance to water and stains; crush-prog 


eners are typical of these. 
flame-proofing and for combating spot 
mildew and moths are recent additions, 

One of the most notable exhibits will 
the public ‘introduction of nylon. 
nounced by du Pont late in 1938, nyl 
has shown promising potentialities in 
textile world. Fine hosiery is 


declare. Other likely uses are knit g 
of many kinds, velvet, woven dress g 
bathing suits, gloves, draperies and uw 
holstery. 

Nylon is the first man-made organi 
textile fiber prepared wholly from raw ma 
terials of the mineral kingdom. It is mad@and 
basically from coal, water and air. Itstiles 
debut at the Fair will present the latestpers; 
fruit of exploratory research as conffianc 
ducted by du Pont. not 

Women’s stockings of nylon will baby 1 
displayed for the first time. Mechanica not 
tests will be conducted, indicating th 
strength and elasticity of the material. 


Stat 












Manufacture of the yarn and weaving inti 


cloth are to be demonstrated by working} equ 
plant units. An acetate spinning machine} 
slowed to “slow motion,” shows the actuaj | 
formation of the yarn. For the first time |; 
outside a factory the “liquid cellulose’) ,,, 
will be seen forced through tiny holes, tof ,;) 
emerge as slender filaments. - 

To illustrate the making of cloth, in: 
loom with a Jacquard attachment has beet w1 
installed. It will weave bolts of viscost§ th 


rayon in colors, a woven picture of th 
du Pont building forming the design, The 
loom is included as an example of the 
mechanical strides which have accom 
panied chemical progress in the industry 

The social effects of the chemist’s in 
fluence will be dramatized in a marionett 
show. Models in a miniature fashion re 
view exhibit gowns indicative of rayon’s 
high-style rating. The marionette figures 
enact the story of textile improvements 
as they see the effect of chemical discovery 
on their lives. 
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@ NEW VENANGO PLANT 

t will § Venango Engineering Co., textile dyeing 
this fig juipment manufacturers, have announced 

ce Of their removal to a new and larger plant, 
chemi@.ith improved service facilities, located at 








le man. and Lycoming Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ne of 

th phal @ ROHM & HAAS RELEASE 

Phasis @ Rohn & Haas Co., 222 W. Washington 


ent yea Bquare, Philadelphia, Pa., announces re- 


aSsuM—~hase of the following new product: 
Rayon, @ RHoplex W-66—a water dispersion of a 
en bardhew. clear, colorless, resin which con- 


W fillsBains no organic solvents or plasticizers. 
) pounfirhe clear resin deposited from this aque- 
itributio, us dispersion is said to be unusually 
and fiffough and flexible. It constitutes the lat- 
iding M™!<t addition to their line of water dis- 
ish-prodfersed, colorless, synthetic resins developed 
and soiffor the production of permanent finishes 
nicals fh textiles, paper and other water ab- 
ng spo It is stated that it may 
litions. Je used in acid, neutral or alkaline solu- 
ts will bhion and due to its unusual stability and 
on. Antfversatility it is adaptable to a wide range 
38, nylogos finishing processes. The dispersion de- 
es in th posits a continuous, thermoplastic film 
Perhaiwhether air dried or force dried. This 
chemisy esin film requires no curing or baking, 
nit goodgand is said to be unusually resistant to 
SS good$acid or alkali. It is claimed that it in- 
and upfereases the strength of textile fibers and 
fabrics and acts as an extremely effective 
Organiagent to bind and set soft twisted yarns 
| raw Mafand fibers. A marked increase in fullness 
t is mad@and body is said to be imparted to tex- 
air. It#tiles by very low concentrations of the dis- 
he lates$persion. It is further said that the bril- 
aS Colgliance and depth of modern dyestuffs are 
not only maintained but actually enhanced 
by the crystal-clear resin film, which will 
lechanic&not cloud the most delicate tints. It is 
stated that the resin has proved equally 
adaptable for the successful finishing of 


orbent materials. 



















a @ COUNCIL OF LABORATORIES 
ne actual Teading research and testing laboratories 
first time 


of the country have mutually bound 
themselves together in the American Coun- 
cil of Commercial Laboratories with the 
intent of maintaining testing, research, 

cloth, 4inspection and the laboratory art as a 
has beet whole upon a high plane and to conduct 
f viscost their operations in such a manner as to 
insure competency and reliability in what- 
ever they may undertake. 

Member laboratories are located from 
’ Coast to Coast with branch laboratories 
industry and inspection stations in every important 
nist’s in city and industrial center in the country. 
Membership in the Council is open to 
commercial laboratories which qualify to 
the strict requirements and pledge to abide 
by the high code of ethics set up in the 
Council By-Laws. 


cellulose” 
holes, to 


f rayon’s 
e figures 
-ovements§, 


discovery— Formation of the Council has taken on 
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important aspects in recent months not 
only in the line of research, testing and in- 
spection of new product developments but 
with the scientific equipment and trained 
personnel of experts of the combined lab- 
oratory group the commercial testing lab- 
oratories have set up through the Council 
a means of assisting in the mobilization of 
industry in time of emergency. 

The council has prepared a_ brochure 
listing the aims of the council and show- 
ing scope of work and equipment of mem- 
ber laboratories. Copies of the brochure 
may be obtained by writing D. E. Douty, 
Secretary, 1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, 
N. J. 


@ MATHIESON PROMOTIONS 

According to an announcement from the 
executive offices of The Mathieson Alkali 
Works at 60 East 42nd St., New York, 
several promotions have recently been 
made in the company’s executive and sales 
personnel : 

At the January meeting of the board of 
directors, George W. Dolan, assistant to 
the president, was made a member of the 
board. Until recently Mr. Dolan has also 
held the title of assistant general manager 
of sales. He has now relinquished this 
position, however, in order to devote full 
time to his executive duties as assistant to 
the president. 

Into the vacancy thus created, De Witt 
Thompson, formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s consignment department, has been 
promoted to the position of assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales, while his former 
assistant, Charles H. Larson, succeeds to 
the position of manager of the consign- 
ment department. At the same time, Don- 
ald W. Drummond, who has been assistant 
to Mr. Dolan in the carbon dioxide and 
gypsum products divisions, has been placed 
in charge of sales of these two divisions, 
the products of which are marketed in the 


southeastern and southwestern states. 





@ NEW MILLER PRODUCTS 

Supplementing the line of reflector units 
that The Miller Co., Meriden, Conn., orig- 
inally issued in behalf of their Fluorescent 
Daylight units for localized industrial ap- 
plication, they have now broadened their 
line by including both flood and concen- 
trating three-light units as well as units 
utilizing the newly announced 48” Fluores- 
cent tube. In addition, all of the Miller- 
reflectors have been constructed 
with a junction box on the top of each 
reflector. 


Ivanhoe 


This simplifies installation and 
maintenance. All units are now available 
for DC operation as well as standard AC. 

A catalog this entire 
new line of equipment is available upon 


request. 


folder covering 


@ M. |. T. SUMMER COURSE 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


ogy announces that a Special Program in 
Principles of Textile Analysis will be of- 
fered during the coming Summer Session 
July 24th and _ continuing 
through six weeks to September Ist. A 
comprehensive program for the study of 
textile will be 
lectures and 
together with laboratory 
work for the six-week period each day 
with the exception of Saturdays. 

The lectures and laboratory exercises 
will with the principles of textile 
analysis as related to fabric, yarn and fiber 


beginning 


research 
include 


technology and 


conducted and will 


demonstrations 


deal 
structure. Microscopical as well as physi- 
cal analyses are covered. In the field of 
microscopical analysis the techniques for 
such determinations as sectioning, refrac- 
tive index, wool and cotton quality, yarn 
twist and thickness, 
density, swelling, photomicrography, stere- 


contraction, crimp, 
oscopic and direct color photography, mo- 
tion picture photography, etc., will be dis- 
cussed, The study of physical analysis, 
tensile strength, bursting strength, tearing 
strength, stretch, plasticity, elasticity, 
moisture effects, air and water permeabil- 
ity, abrasion, twist, crimp, torsional and 
flexural rigidity, resilience, etc., will be 
discussed. 

A sufficient groundwork of lecture and 
demonstration will be provided in the field 
of fabric structure of felted, woven, braid- 
ed and knitted addition, the 


fundamentals of graphical interpretation of 


fabrics. In 


data, report writing, presentation of data 
and precision of measurements will be in- 
cluded. In addition, a review of the ap- 
plication of statistical methods to the field 
of design of experiments, sampling, and 
the 
cluded. 


interpretation of data will be in- 

So far as possible the material will be 
presented in a manner to be of interest 
and value to the teacher of this and allied 
subjects, to the laboratory technician, to 
the manufacturer who must interpret tech- 
nical information developed by textile re- 
search for the benefit of his organization 
the 


orientation 


and to student who seeks a_ short 


course in textile technical 
analysis. 

During the past year the Textile Labo- 
ratories of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have been completely rebuilt 
and additional equipment for physical, op- 
tical and analysis of 
In- 


creased and improved dark room facilities 


physical-chemical 
textile materials has been provided. 
are available; a much improved micro- 
scopical laboratory, two physical testing 
laboratories and an additional fundamental 
research laboratory have been provided as 
separate units. Further, the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering has set up a 
division of Textile Technology in charge 
of Prof. E. 
to correlate 


R. Schwarz which will serve 


work on fiber research and 
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allied subjects throughout the Institute. 
The Corporation of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology has also authorized 
the granting of a degree of Master of 
Science in Textile Technology beginning 
with the academic year 1939-40. 


@ NEW BOOK CATALOGUE 


A new handsome 36 page catalog of 
technical books has just been issued by 
the Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 148 
Lafayette St., New York City. It cov- 
ers domestic and imported books on chem- 
istry, mathematics, 
machinery, 


physics, medicine, 


metallurgy, engineering, bi- 
ology, general science, business, manufac- 
turing, formularies and technical diction- 
aries. 

A copy will be inter- 
ested on receipt of stamps to cover postage. 


sent to anyone 


@ NEW PORTABLE LAMP 

The Ericson Manufacturing Co., 5716 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, announces 
a new portable explosion and vaporproof 
lamp the design and construction of which 
is said to be a distinct improvement over 
any explosion or vaporproof lamp on the 
market. The lamp is fully protected and 
where the light is emitted, duplate Safety 
Glass, one quarter of an inch thick is 
used, which if broken will not shatter or 
allow gases or vapors to enter. The hook 
with a two inch opening is adjustable so 
that the light can be focused where desired 


and no light is thrown in the users eyes. 
Materials used are non-sparking, the head 
being cast aluminum and the handle turned 
rolled Bakelite. It is claimed that the 
rugged and simplified construction is such 
as to withstand the most severe type of 
service in oil refineries, chemical and dye 
plants, mines, flour mills, canneries, rail- 
road and marine service. Since the light 
is concentrated, a 50 Watt rough service 
lamp is said to give as much, if not more 
than double the light of present portables. 
It weighs less than three pounds. 


@ “ROLLER-TYPE” JAR MILLS 

The U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, Ohio, 
have just brought out an entirely new de- 
sign of all-purpose and highly convenient 
“Roller-Type” Jar Mills for the grinding 
and mixing of pigments, minerals, inks, 
colors, dyes, etc. They require no clamp- 
ing into frames or housings,—just setting 
the Jar on the Revolving Rollers and no- 
thing more. Their exceedingly simple de- 
sign brings to the chemical industry the 
lowest-priced grinding unit ever offered. 

The Revolving Rollers are of rubber- 
covered steel and are mounted in brass- 
bushed bearings. The same Revolving 
Rollers are also useful upon which to set 
bottles, containers, etc., where a 


effective mixing action is desired, 


rapid, 


@ CHEMICALS BY GLYCO 
The latest edition of “Chemicals by 
Glyco” issued by the Glyco Products Co., 


BOOK REVIEW 


Inc., New York, bears on the cover 
attractive reproduction of the Perisp 
and Trylon, theme emblem of the Wj 
York World’s Fair, and an invitation 
visit Glyco’s offices on your way to 
Fair. 

Enlarged to over seventy pages, “Cheg 
icals by Glyco” describes the emulsifyj 
agents, synthetic resins, waxes, and g 
ticizers, the fatty acid esters of glycery 
and glycols manufactured by the G{ 
Products Co., Inc. 

In addition formulae 
other useful information for the manuf 


suggested 


ture of numerous types of products 
contained in the catalogue. 
Manufacturers and chemists who desij 
copies of “Chemicals by Glyco” are § 
vited to write to the Glyco Products 
Inc., 148 Lafayette St., New York, N, 
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@ MOVE ARKANSAS OFFICES 

The Arkansas Company announces tha 
after twenty W oolwort 
3uilding, its offices are being moved 
its new building erected on the site of 
manufacturing plant. It is stated 
since its founding in 1903, this che 
manufacturing concern has, through cd 
stant research, anticipated the needs of # 
textile industry so successfully as to 


years in the 


rant continuous expansion, of which 
own new office building is the latest ste 
On and after April 29 all corresponden 
is to be directed to Newark, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this colun 


The Chemical Formulary. |’olume Il’, 638 pages. 
Price $6.00. Published by Chemical Publishing Company, 
148 Lafayette Strect, New York, N. Y. 

This consitutes Volume IV of a series, the first of which 
was published in 1933. This includes a condensed collec- 
tion of valuable, timely, and modern practical formulae 
for making thousands of products in all fields of industry. 
This, with the previous volumes, constitutes the most com- 
plete collection of chemical formulae which has ever been 
published. The book records very clearly all necessary 
data for making thousands of products for use in the 
home, office, school, factory and chemical laboratory. It 
is recommended as a decided time saver, as it eliminates a 
tedious search through a great number of library volumes. 

In addition to a very complete collection of recipes, 
the book contains much informatory data and descriptive 
matter which will prove of valuable assistance in endeav- 
oring to put the various formulae into operation, The 
book also contains a long list of useful reference books; 
an index of trade name chemicals and from whom they 
may be purchased in the United States and a number of 
foreign countries. There is a very complete index which 
covers twenty-five pages. 
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is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertic 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, 1 
chinery or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column ir 
or less per insertion. 


POSITION WANTED: Colorist and Chemist, I 
years’ laboratory experience. Thorough knowledge of d 
testing and matching. Capable of taking charge of labe 
ratory. 30 years of age. Married. Will go anywhe 
Write Box No. 170, American Dyestuff Reporter, 4 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Three years experience 1 
dyestuff laboratory, also demonstrated. 


Experienced witl 
all types of dyestuffs and materials. Philadelphia Textil 
Age 24. Single. Write Box No. 179 
American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., Ne 
York, N. Y. 


School graduate. 


INTRODUCING: A Textile School graduate. Chem 
istry and dyeing course with nine months practical ex 
perience as assistant to head dyer. 
ployed. 


At present unem 
Age 22; single; will go anywhere. Salary secq 
ondary. Write Box No. 180, American Dyestuff Re 
porter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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